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Joseph Black, 


published only three papers on chemical 


subjects in the course of over fifty years of 








scientific research, but his work is of such 
importance that he is regarded as one of the 


founders of modern chemistry. The most 








important of his papers, published in 1756 


and entitled “Experiments upon Magnesia 





Alba, Quicklime and some other Alkaline 
moked ed 
Substances” , deals with the chemical changes 
which occur when quicklime is added to the “mild alkalis” to render them caustic. He 
showed that when a solution of mild alkali is treated with quicklime, limestone and 


caustic alkali are produced. Black’s explanation of this reaction is still accepted, and 


so well reasoned is his paper on the subject that it is regarded as one of the classics of 


chemical literature. Born in 1728 in Bordeaux of Scottish parents temporarily resident 
in France, Joseph Black went to Glasgow University at the age of 18, becoming 
Professor of Anatomy and Chemistry in 1756, a post he retained for ten years until he 
took up an appointment at the University of Edinburgh. But it is for his work on the 
alkalis that this Scottish chemist is remembered. | These chemicals which 
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are as essential for industry as for the home. Their manufacture is Qyuypjinyymny 
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one of the most important branches of the British chemical industry. 
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hesitation, we asked our readers to fill 

up a questionnaire. The result was 
extremely encouraging. Many found time 
to do so; and, not only did they inform 
us that they had enjoyed the magazine, but 
they named features they had particularly 
liked—articles on the historical background 
of present-day events and on English Prime 
Ministers received especially high marks— 
and made a variety of useful suggestions for 
our future numbers. Those suggestions 
have now been listed and, so far as our 
space and resources permit, we intend to 
act on them. There was a general demand 
for articles on medieval history (repre- 
sented in the current issue by Mr. Guthrie 
Oliver’s Churches and Wool): on ancient 
history and pre-history: on social and 


I: OUR JULY ISSUF, not without some 


colonial history : on lesser-known historical 
characters : and on the connection between 
historical events and the architecture of 
Some of these lines of 


famous buildings. 





approach we had already considered. We 
hope, for example, towards the end of the 
year to launch a series dealing with the 
relationship of history and architecture : 
Monsieur Mauricheau-Beaupré, Conserva- 
teur-en-Chef of the Museum of Versailles, 
is writing an essay on the palace of Louis 
XIV, while Mr. Laurence Whistler will 
supply a detailed appreciation of Vanbrugh’s 
work at Blenheim. Other subjects that will 
be treated during 1951 are the secret 
history of the Gunpowder Plot, the decline 
and fall of Roman Britain, the career of 
Thomas Paine, the rebellion of 1745 and 
the canal-building activities of the cele- 
brated Duke of Bridgewater. Meanwhile, 
we must thank our readers for the help that 
they have given us. Several remarked that 
the Historical Calendar would be of greater 
assistance to them if it ran from our date 
of publication, not from the beginning of 
the month ; and the latest Calendar has 
been revised accordingly. 
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THIS Is a typical “‘ factory”’ in Britain’s most impor- 
tant industry. There are 13 million such “factories” 
providing the essential services without which the 
nation could not survive — shelter, warmth, food, 
light and the care of the next generation. 
' They employ 13 million women — the biggest 
labour force in the country — and the work is of a 
most exacting nature. It is made harder still by 
rising prices, rationing and general shortages. 
We at Hoover Limited derive satisfaction from 
the knowledge that our electric cleaners are doing 
so much to relieve unnecessary domestic drudgery ; 
and we are proud that their average retail price, 








exclusive of purchase tax, is only 30% higher than 
before the war, despite the fact that both quality 
and design have been improved. 

We are equally proud of our popularly-priced 
electric washing machine, specially designed for 
the very small as well as the larger home. 

We look forward to the day when, with purchase 
tax abolished and free supplies of raw materials 
available, we shall be able to maintain maximum 
production of both cleaners ~nd washing machines. 
It is our aim to supply tkese essential pieces of 
equipment to all housewives in all sections of the 
community at the lowest possible prices. 
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a reliability of the services rendered 
by Lloyds Bank to its individual 
customers is a reflection of its sense of 
responsibility to the public as a whole. 
This sense of public responsibility 
accounts for the growth of Lloyds Bank 
from small beginnings to a national 
institution. It explains why the prestige 
of this great institution is always 


increasing and its business extending. 
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EIKON BASILIKE 


The Problem of the King’s Book 





Gut: Marfa 
Reproduced from ‘* A New Bibliography of the Eikon Basiliké "’ by Francis F. Madan 


The frontispiece to the first edition of the Eikon Basiliké by William Marshall 


By HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 


HE BOOKS WRITTEN by Kings and Queens 
of England (or ascribed to them) have 
been very few. They have also been very 
controversial. The Tudors, our most literate 
dynasty, were too prudent to publish. King 
James I, less prudent in everything, provoked 
indignation in England by his True Law of 
Free Monarchies, and in Scotland by his 
Basilikon Doron. Queen Victoria’s Leaves from 


the Highlands was discontinued as discrediting 
the monarchy. But the most controversial of 
all such works is the only best-seller among 
them, the Ezkon Basiliké of Charles I. For 
300 years the true authorship of this famous 
book has been disputed and the evidence of 
scholars has been converted into the ammu- 
nition of political and religious partisans. Even 
now (since Whig and Tory are perpetual 


characters) the smouldering embers sometimes 
burst into flame. Perhaps the publication of 
a new and scholarly bibliography of the work* 
supplies a proper occasion briefly to examine 
this famous controversy. 

Eikon Basiliké or the Pourtraicture of His 
Sacred Majesty in His Solitudes and Sufferings 
was first published a few days after the execu- 
tion of Charles I. In purpose it was political 
propaganda : an apologia of the king’s policy, 
a vindication of his religion, in the form of 
explanations, meditations and prayers ap- 
parently composed by him. Furthermore, as 
propaganda it was highly effective. In 1640 the 
people of England had clamoured for reform ; 
by 1649 they were overwhelmed by an out- 
rageous military revolution, and King Charles, 
once their “‘ tyrant’, had become their most 
exalted fellow-victim, whom, in their tragic 
mood, they were willing to romanticize as their 
martyr. Eikon Basiliké exploited that mood ; 
and, as long as that mood lasted, it was a best- 
seller. It ran through 36 editions in its first year; 
it was published abroad and translated into five 
languages ; and thereafter, in spite of the 
Republican censorship, four more editions were 
secretly printed and circulated as part of the 
King’s works. Then, in 1660, the monarchy 
was restored ; the sentimental mood of defeat 
dissolved in the new climate of victory ; and 
Eikon Basiliké, from the Gospel, became the 
shibboleth of the royalist party. It ceased to 
be read ; but the great controversy about its 
authorship began. 

From the beginning the royal authorship, 
triumphantly proclaimed by the royalists, had 
been denied by their adversaries ; but these 
denials had rested entirely on expediency, not 
on evidence. The Republican authorities, eager 
to discredit the book, had summoned the printer 
to Whitehall and urged him, with bribes and 
threats, to deny that it had been sent to him 
from the King; but he insisted that it had 
come in the King’s name. John Milton, the 
poet, had been commissioned to write a counter- 
blast to it, and in Ezkonoklastes, following an 
earlier, anonymous pamphleteer, he had 
ascribed it to a royalist forger ; but, as he could 


* F. F. Madan: A New Bibliography of the Eikon 
Basiliké (Oxford Bibliographical Society, Bernard 
Quaritch. £2). 


not name this forger, his argument fell some- 
what flat. Then, at the Restoration, the 
“ forger ” named himself. Promptly, in 1660, 
John Gauden, the former Presbyterian dean of 
Bocking in Essex, came forward to claim an 
Anglican reward. 

Gauden first advanced his claims as the 
author of Ezkon Basiliké to Charles II and the 
Duke of York, bringing with him highly-placed 
witnesses to prove his veracity.* From their 
later statements we know that both the royal 
brothers admitted his claims, and Gauden was 
rewarded with a royal chaplaincy and the 
bishopric of Exeter. But Exeter, he soon dis- 
covered, was a dismally impoverished see ; and, 
having once visited it, he immediately began a 
series of plaintive letters to the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Clarendon, protesting against so 
poor a reward for such signal, if secret, services. 
For some time Clarendon took no notice of 
these repeated hints. Then Gauden became 
explicit. The Eikon Basiliké, he said, was 
“wholly and only my invention, making and 
design, in order to vindicate the King’s wisdom, 
honour and piety’. Had not Bishop Morley, 
Charles I’s chaplain, acquainted Clarendon 
with the facts, “for so Dr. Morley told me, 
at the King’s first coming, when he assured me 
the greatness of that service was such that I 
might expect any preferment I desired ” ? 

This positive claim, clearly and insistently 
advanced, was as embarrassing to Clarendon 
as it has since been to the modern advocates 
of the royal authorship, who now claim that 
Gauden was a mere impostor, “a disreputable 
prelate” whose claims should be totally dis- 
regarded. If this were so, Clarendon would no 
doubt have disregarded them—for since Charles 
I’s intimate advisers and attendants were still 
alive, a false claim could easily have been dis- 
proved. But Clarendon did not disregard 

* The interview in which Gauden advanced and 
established his claim before Charles II and the 
Duke of York is described independently by Gauden 
himself, in a letter to Clarendon dated 21 Jan., 1660-1, 
and by the Duke of York, as quoted by Burnet. 
Gauden’s witnesses at this interview were the Duke 
of Somerset and the Earl of Southampton, who both 
admitted that they had acted as intermediaries 
between Gauden and Charles I and had carried 
Gauden’s Ezkon to the King at Newport. The Duke 
of Somerset’s part as an intermediary is confirmed 


by Mrs. Gauden and by Anthony Walker, Gauden’s 
curate at Bocking. 














them. Instead he wrote to Gauden, admitting 
that he had been told the fact and begging him 
to keep it secret. It had been communicated 
to him, he said, under oath of secrecy, so that 
he had not felt at liberty to take notice of it ; 
“* and truly, when it ceases to be secret, I know 
nobody will be glad of it but Mr. Milton. I have 
very often wished I had never been trusted 
with it”. Within a few months Gauden was 
comforted with a new bishopric. He had 
wanted Winchester, but in the end Worcester 
sufficed to keep him quiet. Next year he 
opportunely died, and the secret remained 
buried for the time in the private papers of 
Gauden and Clarendon. Clarendon’s own 
silence is almost heroic. It is an extraordinary 
fact that his great History of the Rebellion, 
which he left in manuscript, contains absolutely 
no reference to the famous work which had 
been so effective in those years as the gospel 
of his party. There seems only one reasonable 
interpretation of such silence : that Clarendon 
disbelieved in the royal authorship but was 
unwilling, even in a work written for posterity, 
to divulge the secret which would have pleased 
no one except the shade of Mr. Milton. 

But if Clarendon was thus conscientious, 
other more highly-placed persons could afford 
to be less discreet. In 1673 the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II, surprised his confidant the 
Rev. Gilbert Burnet by telling him categorically 
that the Ezkon Basiliké was not the work of his 
father. “ Dr. Gauden writ it ”, he said firmly, 
and described the interview in which, at the 
Restoration, Gauden had established his claim. 
Burnet’s account of this conversation, however, 
was not published until 1723 ; thus, on this 
side, too, the secret was kept for another fifty 
years. 

Meanwhile there was another leakage. In 
1686 died Arthur Annesley, first Earl of 
Anglesey, a prominent politician and virtuoso, 
famous as the first English peer to build up a 
great private library. On his death his library 
was sent to an auctioneer, Mr. Millington, to 
be sold; but when Millington examined 
Anglesey’s copy of Eikon Basiliké he found 
written upon one leaf of it an extraordinary and 
alarming note. It was apparently an autograph 
note by Anglesey himself, and it stated that in 
1675 both Charles II and the Duke of York 


had personally assured Anglesey that the Eikon 
was not by their father at all “ but made by 
Dr. Gauden, Bishop of Exeter”. The auc- 
tioneer, fearing to pass on to a casual purchaser 
so explosive a document, tore that leaf out of 
the volume and sent it, as a state paper, to 
Whitehall. There it was casually seen by the 
Rev. Simon Patrick, a chaplain in waiting, who 
recorded the fact privately in his diary and 
afterwards in his autobiography, but himself 
published nothing. His autobiography was not 
published till 1839. Once again, it seemed, the 
secret was preserved. 

But not for long. Four years after its sup- 
pression, the so-called Anglesey Memorandum 
itself leaked out. How it leaked out is not 
known, but the fact of leakage is hardly sur- 
prising. In the seventeenth century there was 
no efficient bureaucracy, no Official Secrets Act. 
Besides, between 1686 and 1690 a revolutionary 
situation divided loyalties even at the centre of 
government, making secrecy impossible. At 
all events, the text of the document was some- 
how revealed to a publisher who, allegedly in 
Holland but probably in England,* was pro- 
ducing a new edition of Milton’s Eikonoklastes 
—the most famous challenge to the royal 
authorship. At once the Republican publisher 
seized his chance. Printing a number of copies 
of the Memorandum, he pasted them into such 
copies of Eikonoklastes as had not yet been 
distributed, and thus published, together with 
Milton’s book, the one essential piece of in- 
formation which Milton himself had lacked— 
the name of the royalist “forger”: Dr. 
Gauden. 

The Anglesey Memorandum, as I have 
shown, is not the only evidence of Gauden’s 
authorship ; but it was the first evidence to 
reach the public, and consequently it bore the 
brunt of controversy. Even now it is sometimes 
dismissed as a forgery. The only serious 
evidence for such a verdict is the fact that 
Anglesey’s son, Lord Altham, afterwards de- 
clared that his father had never mentioned to 
him the information which he was supposed to 
have inscribed in the Memorandum. This, of 

* The edition bore an Amsterdam title page, but 
such devices were a regular method of evading the 
English censorship (Ezkonoklastes being banned in 


England). In any case, the book was, of course, 
printed for the London market. 





course, proves nothing—for why should Lord 
Anglesey have passed on to his son a secret 
confidentially told to him by the King? And 
besides, if the Memorandum is a forgery, who 
forged it, and when? It can only have been 
forged between the time of Lord Anglesey’s 
death and the time when Simon Patrick saw 
it at Whitehall—in other words, on the way to 
the auctioneer or while it was in his hands. But 
why should the auctioneer wish to forge a docu- 
ment which he then immediately sought to 
suppress ? Why should anyone seek to forge 
it in so extraordinary a place and manner, with 
no reasonable prospect of publicity ? And by 
what curious chance did such a forger so for- 
tunately and exactly anticipate the evidence 
only afterwards to be revealed by the private 
papers of Gauden, Clarendon and Burnet ? 
Is it not really more rational to suppose that the 
document was genuine, and agrees with the 
other evidence for the simple reason that it is 
true? The suggestion that it is a forgery is 
supported by neither evidence nor probability. 

Thus, in 1690, the controversy was at last 
launched and the air was once more darkened 
with pamphlets animated by Republican or 
Royalist zeal. Evidence on both sides was 
furiously sought and triumphantly produced. 
The Gauden family papers were unearthed and 
publicly exhibited at the Rummer in Fleet 
Street in 1692, and part of a valuable account 
by Mrs. Gauden was published in 1699. Un- 
fortunately the personal witnesses, who might 
have been cross-examined on the subject, were 
by this time either dead or doting, and much 
of the evidence ascribed to them is indirect or 
indistinct. One fact, however, is clear. In all 
the evidence elicited by the controversy, though 
there is much mention of the King’s name, and 
some apparent conflict of evidence, there is 
nothing to invalidate the evidence of Gauden’s 
authorship which I have given: nothing to 
explain why Clarendon should have accepted 
Gauden’s claim if it were false, or why Bishop 
Burnet and Lord Anglesey should have in- 
dependently ascribed identical observations to 
Charles II and the Duke of York if those 
observations had not been made. These facts 
remain insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of those who still seek to reject Gauden’s 
authorship. Besides, since then another argu- 


Io 


ment, almost as decisive, has been advanced 
in favour of Gauden : an argument this time 
not historical but literary. 

After 1660 the Ezkon had been much dis- 
cussed but little read. Even Bishop Burnet, 
who had been “ bred up with a high veneration 
of this book ” seems to have been singularly 
unfamiliar with its contents. But in 1883, 
C. E. Doble and in 1907 J. A. Farrer independ- 
ently drew attention to these contents as 
evidence of authorship. Analysing the style of 
Eikon Basiliké and of the undisputed works of 
both Charles I and Gauden, they showed that, 
whereas between the style of Charles I—a 
plain but elevated style—and that of the Ezkon 
there is no similarity, between that of Gauden 
and the Ezkon the similarities are both numerous 
and remarkable. Both show the same passion 
for alliteration, the same meretricious verbal 
tricks and affectations, the same exotic or 
recondite words and phrases, the same meta- 
phors, the same quotations and interpretations 
—sometimes curious interpretations—of Scrip- 
ture and the classics. The cumulative effect of 
these similarities is overwhelming ; even the 
bigots of neo-Royalism have not sought to deny 
it, but desperately suppose that Gauden must 
have had “ the opportunity of tampering with 
the Eikon”. But how Gauden obtained such 
an opportunity, or could be responsible for the 
style of a work which they nevertheless ascribe 
exclusively to the King, these enthusiastic 
gentlemen prudently do not seek to explain. 

For these reasons, then, all serious scholars 
now regard Gauden’s authorship of the Ezkon 
Basiliké as certain, and most scholars have been 
content to leave the matter thus decided. On 
the other hand, there remain serious difficul- 
ties of detail. How did Gauden, himself a 
stranger to the King, nevertheless convince well- 
informed contemporaries that his book was 
genuine? If his style is that of an affected 
literary hack, his ideas undoubtedly seemed the 
King’s ideas : the book has an elevation absent 
from Gauden’s other works. Further, although 
the evidence of detail was given so late, there 
is no good reason to disregard it, and this 
evidence not only suggests a more complex 
history than could be explained by mere 
straightforward forgery : it also suggests that 
the King had a definite though limited part in 




















that history. For it suggests, first, that the King, 
too, had written something, and secondly, that 
before Gauden conveyed his text of the Ezkon 
to the King’s court, something which the King 
had written had been conveyed to Gauden. 

Of the King’s literary activity during the 
Rebellion we have many scraps of evidence. 
We know (from a pamphlet of 1649) that he had 
long intended to write a vindication of his 
politics. We know that papers written by the 
King were captured at Naseby and afterwards 
restored. We know, from three different 
sources, that the King was engaged in some 
kind of literary composition at Holmby. We 
know that “loose papers” in his hand, left 
behind at Hampton Court, were ordered by 
him to be set in order and sent after him. 
However certain it may be that Gauden was 
the author of the published Ezkon Basiltké, 
clearly we cannot disregard the substantial 
weight of evidence which suggests that the 
King, too, was writing something similar, and 
at the same time. 

Further, there is evidence that, at this 
crucial moment, Gauden himself had access to 
those papers. The link is the Rev. Edward 
Simmons, the servant of the King, who had 
been a clerical neighbour of Gauden in Essex, 
and who, on his return from exile in the summer 
of 1647, had joined the King at Hampton Court. 
We know, from Gauden’s own servant, William 
Allen, that Gauden sat up one whole night, 
copying a manuscript of the King’s which had 
been brought to him by Simmons. All the 
evidence shows that Simmons remained an im- 
portant intermediary in the matter. He was 
himself a literary champion of Royalism and 
had published a Vindication of King Charles ; 
it was to him that the King, as a reward for this 
Vindication, presented a manuscript of the 
finished Ezkon, taking it out, at Newport, from 
under his “‘ blue-watchet waistcoat” ; and it 
was he who took the Ezkon to the printer who, 
since it was brought by the King’s servant, 
‘never knew but that it was of His Majesty’s 
own penning ”’. 

From this surnmary of the later evidence it is 
clear that no exclusive solution is satisfactory. 
If the Royalist claim that Gauden was a mere 
impostor is ridiculous, the Whig claim that he 
skilfully forged the whole text of the Ezkon 





is obviously inadequate : for it requires us to 
reject all the evidence of the King’s own 
writing and of Gauden’s copying of the King’s 
manuscript. It is obviously better to reconcile 
than to reject such evidence ; and this is what 
Mr. Madan, in his new bibliography, has done. 
With infinite patience and judicial skill—he 
has himself been a judge and can weigh exactly 
the value of testimony—Mr. Madan has ex- 
amined every reference, every deposition, every 
text, every printer’s device which can possibly 
illustrate the history of the book ; he has traced 
every mention of every relevant manuscript 
known or said to have been handled by the 
King or his servants or Gauden ; and he has 
reconstructed therefrom a history which, at 
last, is both consistent in itself and fits all the 
known evidence: a history which indeed 
leaves Gauden the author of the Eikon but 
satisfactorily explains both the origin of his 
material and the reason for its plausibility. 
Briefly, it would appear that the idea and 
execution of the Ezkon were, as he claimed, due 
to Gauden, but that Gauden used as the raw 
material for that purpose manuscript notes 
which the King, in the intervals of politics (and 
especially while confined in Holmby House) 
had compiled. These notes were undoubtedly 
seen at Hampton Court by the King’s servant 
Simmons who, as the author of the Vindication 
of King Charles, would appreciate their value ; 
and Simmons showed them to his friend, John 
Gauden. Thereupon Gauden saw his oppor- 
tunity. King Charles, in the midst of his 
adversities, would probably never finish or 
publish his apologia; but Gauden, a facile 
literary journalist, could easily polish them up 
and present them in a form that would be of 
immense psychological value to the cause to 
which he had been converted. Borrowing the 
papers from Simmons, he copied them in a 
night, and from that copy elaborated the finished 
literary work which he then sent to the King 
at Newport with a full explanation of the plan. 
Of the King’s reception of it there we have 
abundant evidence. Both Gauden and Mrs. 
Gauden (who, according to Gauden, was privy 
to the whole affair) afterwards described it in 
detail ; and of the two principal intermediaries, 
the Marquis of Hertford and Bishop Duppa, 
the former personally gave evidence which 


convinced Charles II and the Duke of York in 
1660, and the latter was still alive in 1661 when 
Gauden named him to Clarendon as a witness 
of his veracity. The manuscript was actually 
delivered to the King by the Marquis of 
Hertford. At this time the work was entitled 
Suspiria Regalia. The King had passages of 
the book read to him by Bishop Duppa and 
“did exceedingly approve of them”; but 
he had to be persuaded that it should be pub- 
lished in his own name. In the end, having 
“both corrected and heightened ”” Gauden’s 
draft, he agreed; the title of the book was 
changed, perhaps at the suggestion of Jeremy 
Taylor, to Eikon Basiliké ; and it was sent to 
the printer, through the agency of Edward 
Simmons, as “ the King’s Book ”’. 

Such, we can now say, was the history of 
Eikon Basiliké—the real history of its com- 
position, long obscured by the controversy 





BISHOP GAUDEN 


which it aroused. The hero of it, in a sense, is 
Gauden who for so long has been vilified by 
both parties. In fact, as he claimed, Gauden 
was the author of that great literary triumph. 
He did not forge the King’s thoughts: he 
presented them, and presented them so skil- 
fully that his book, as he claimed, “ was an 
army, and did vanquish more than the sword 
did”. In this there is nothing disreputable ; 
and perhaps we may now, if we read his 
plaintive letters to Clarendon after the Restora- 
tion, feel more sympathetic towards him than 
the rival denouncers of his forgery or his im- 
posture. After all, he was entitled to his 
reward, and Clarendon, when he at last broke 
his silence, freely admitted that Gauden was 
asking no more than he had deserved and had 
been promised. That service, as Bishop Morley 
had said, was such that he might have expected 
any preferment that he desired. 


By permission of the Rt 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of 
Exeter 
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By courtesy of the Berlin Museums 


Exterior of drinking cup. Circa 490 B.C. 


DELPHI If: THE OTHER GOD 


By CHARLES SELTMAN 


enjoyed throughout the whole classical 

period of history was the result of three 
sets of circumstances. Firstly, in the age of 
Greek colonization no other place disposed of 
so much general knowledge about the whole 
Mediterranean littoral. Secondly, from the 
beginning of the seventh to the middle of the 
sixth century B.c. Delphi enjoyed the patronage 
and enthusiastic approval of the fabulously rich 
kings of Lydia. Thirdly, when this precious 
support suddenly failed, the Sanctuary became 
deeply indebted and deeply committed to an 
unusually wealthy Athenian clan, the Alcmaeo- 
nids, some members of which were among 
the cleverest statesmen in history. But sub- 
sequently, when the Persian threat turned into 
the reality of the great invasion, Delphi had 
shown signs of “ Medizing ”’, the Greek name 
for “ Collaboration ”, and this was temporarily 
harmful to the repute of the priesthood. 
Nevertheless, for a brief spell the flush of 
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victories over Persians at home and over 
Carthaginians in the West brought gratitude 
and glory to Pythian Apollo. That which the 
god especially prefigured—law and order, 
balance, moderation, self-knowledge and self- 
control—had so manifestly triumphed. The 
Greeks therefore set up splendid monuments 
at Delphi ; the most celebrated being offerings 
from Gelon, ruler of Syracuse, in thanks for 
his victory over the western barbarians, and 
the great bronze serpent-column topped by a 
golden tripod, an offering from the allied 
Hellenes who had conquered the Persian 
barbarians. 

From this time on the oracle seems to have 
been consulted rather less frequently than in 
former days, partly because its reliability had 
more than once been under suspicion, partly 
because among very many of the Greeks a 
respect for human reason was overshadowing 
superstitious practices. But, since Apollo was 
himself the greatest promoter of law and 
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Map of Delphi and its surroundings 


reason, there were still postulants ; there were 
spectators and competitors for the quadrennial 
games ; there were pilgrims and sight-seers ; 
and the Delphians, like the population of any 
famous place of pilgrimage, presently became 
little better than profiteers in the faith of 
simpletons and parasites on God. States now 
began to set up showy monuments at Delphi 
commemorating their little internecine wars 
and victories, so that the large, nearly rec- 
tangular sanctuary became a kind of “‘ crowing- 
perch” from which rival cities proclaimed 
their deeds. At the lower end of the enclosure, 
on the right, there was a gate by which the 
sacred way entered, and here there seems to 
have been a demand for small sites on which 
states might set up commemorative groups of 
figures. The Spartans crowed over the 
Athenians, the Arcadians over the Spartans ; 
and it is a significant fact that the people of 
Argos put up no less than three monuments ; 
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for in the great Persian wars these Argive 
people had “‘ Medized ” and their name was 
conspicuously absent from the list of allies 
engraved upon the bronze serpent-column. 
Consequently, they sought to compensate for 
their sense of guilty insufficiency by three 
ostentatious groups of figures. 

For the Greeks the first and most important 
aspect of Apollo was certainly his champion- 
ship of law and order, an aspect which his 
famous temple maxims, “ Know thyself”, 
“Don’t exceed”, “The Mean is best” 
really emphasized. And what has been called 
his “ legal activity’ embraced criminal, civil 
and constitutional codes, for which reason his 
help was precious to every newly-founded 
Greek Colony in the Mediterranean lands. 
But here one must face the astonishing, the 
surprising, the uncomfortable fact that he 
shared Delphi with another god who came near 
to being his absolute opposite—Dionysos. 
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View from Delphi, looking south-west to the Gulf of Itea 


This is no fancy. The facts were naturally and 
gladly accepted by the Greeks. It is we who 
too easily forget them. Plutarch, that brilliant 
historian and scholar, was himself for many 
years a priest of Apollo at Delphi, and we could 
wish for no better authority. “To Dionysos ”, 
these are his words, “no less than to Apollo, 
Delphi is home.” When did this happen— 
and how? Those are the first questions to 
come to the mind ; and it is only fairly recent 
scholarship that has been able to give the 
answers. 

When Homer wrote—rather earlier than 
70O B.c.—there were twelve Olympian gods 
and Dionysos was not of their number. Homer, 
bard of an ancient and magnificently feudal 
aristocracy, knew about the god and that he 
came from foreign parts, but did not attach 
much importance to a deity, even though 
reputedly Zeus-begotten who was then a god 
of the lesser classes. At some time in the eighth 





century B.C. wandering bands—ecstatic devo- 
tees of this strange god—had moved from 
regions bordering upon both sides of Hellespont 
into Greece. The natives of those regions were 
called Thracians in Europe, and Phrygians in 
Asia ; but were one in kin and language, the 
tongue being related to Greek and easily 
learnt. Now the cult which these wandering 
Thracian bands of men and women brought 
into Greece was utterly different from the quiet 
gentlemanly cults of the old nobles who wor- 
shipped Zeus and the Olympian Family. First 
and foremost the worship of Dionysos was 
intensely mystical, and therefore fraught with 
possibilities of benefit or of injury to mankind. 
So long as any part of humanity continues to 
believe in divinity, to investigate the meaning 
of deity and to seek relation with the divine, 
there is bound to be mysticism, that indefinable 
thing which may lead men and women into un- 
healthy, dank and masochistic actions, or which 
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Drawing after Luckenbach 


Reconstruction of the Delphic Sanctuary with the Theatre of Dionysos. 


can involve them in the rush and ecstasis of 
union with nature and creation. The Greeks 
were very fortunate, since mysticism learnt 
through Dionysos was not comprehended by 
way of abnegation and mortification of the flesh, 
but by way of oblivion and abandonment to the 


body’s clean desires. But in both forms mystical 
excess may bring disaster ; and it seems likely 
that in the sixth century B.c. Dionysiac orgia 
bid fair to injure humanity as much as did 
monastic asceticism in the fifth century of 
our era. 

















A picture of what occurred in Greece is 
painted in a great drama—some think the 
greatest of all the plays which Euripides wrote 
—The Bacchae. The chief characters are 
given names out of old mythologies ; but the 
themes, the action, the thoughts, words and 
wild movements of the chorus of Bacchic 
women, are all things of the Poet’s own day, 
the fifth century B.c. Dionysos, the central 
figure—at times called Bromios, “the Bois- 
terous ”—is also Bacchos, for that is another 
name for him. But each ecstatic old and young 
man, each girl and woman, in that throng of his 
followers, is also Bacchos ; for this is the heart 
of the mystery, that when you have given your- 
self over to this “ madness ”, you are of the 
god and the god is of you. He, in you, drives 
you to the woods and mountains ; you, con- 
taining the god, perform acts that no normal 
mortal can do. But you are not alone the god 
because the other members of the throng are 
also the god, for the men are Bacchoi and the 
women Bacchai. ‘“‘ Mad ones ”, Maenads, is 
another name for them ; but in both Athens 
and Delphi they were called Thyiads, of whom 
more must presently be related. All this is 
strange to us, but was utterly real in those days ; 
and the chorus in Euripides’ play expresses the 
mystic emotion known to thousands of women 
and girls in ancient Greece. They enter clad in 
fawn-skins over disordered robes and holding 
each in her hand a thyrsos, a long wand tipped 
with a bunch of leaves, ivy or vine. 


“Who is abroad, who is abroad? Who is 
within ? Let him withdraw, let each man keep his 
lips in hallowed silence ; for I am about to sing 
to Dionysos the hymns that were ever customary. 

** Blessed is he, who having the good fortune 
to know the secret mysteries of the gods, con- 
secrates his life and hath his soul filled with the 
spirit of Bacchos in the holy purification of his 
mountain revels ; who, brandishing the thyrsos 
aloft, his head crowned with ivy, serves Dionysos. 
On, on ye Bacchai, ye who bring Bromios, the 
god born of a god, Dionysos, home from the 
Phrygian hills to the spacious cities of Greece, who 
bring Bromios.. . 

** Soon shall the whole land go forth to dance, 
as often as Bromios leads his revellers to the 
mountains, to the mountains ; where abides that 
host of women driven out in madness by Dionysos 
from beside their looms and shuttles... . 

** Sweet upon the mountains is he who falls 
to the ground from among the hurrying bands of 
Bacchantes, clad in-his holy garment of fawn-skin, 
as he pursues the blood of the slain goat. . . . The 
land is flowing with milk, flowing with wine, 





flowing with nectar of the bees, and there is a 
fragrance as of Syrian incense. And the Bacchant 
with a flaming torch of pinewood fixed to his 
wand brandishes it as he runs, rousing the stray- 
ing bands and making them leap up with his cries 
as he shakes his delicate locks in the wind. And 
amid the cries of ‘Evoe’ he shouts ‘On ye 
Bacchai, on ye Bacchai, hymn Dionysos to the 
sound of the booming drums, honouring with 
happy shouts the happy god, with Phrygian cries 
and clamour, when the sacred melodious pipe 
sings with sacred sportive music and to its tune 
ye hurry to the mountains, to the mountains ’. 
And the Bacchanal bounds with nimble feet, 
happy as a foal with its mother at pasture.” 
These women, because they are Bacchai, carry 
the thyrsos since it is the god’s own mystical 
emblem and wear his holy garment, the fawn- 
skin hair-shirt, raiment of mysticism. But 
Greek mystics wore it with the hair-side 
outwards. 

People who of a sudden impulse abandon 
the social routine, the looms and shuttles, of 
their group, deserting parents, spouses or 
children in order to indulge any form of private, 
personal, emotionally religious practice, are 
certain to incur resentment, for they are being 
all too literally ‘‘ un-popular ”. Periodic bouts 
of Dionysiac frenzy may have come to Greek 
villages and tiny townships in the seventh 
century B.C. and caused not only resentment 
but even some persecution of the cult by con- 
ventional persons. By the beginning of the 
sixth century, however, some cities of Greece 
were growing fairly large, and for such Diony- 
sos Bromios, with his mysteries that drove the 
women wildly to the mountains, became a 
subject of the very gravest concern. There are 
indications that the whole trouble was resolved 
during the first half of the sixth century B.c. 
by the actions of three brilliant Greek states- 
men, and in characteristic Greek fashion. In 
important centres the cult of Dionysos was 
taken into the mechanism of the State cults. 
Periander, who ruled in Corinth from about 
625 to 585 B.C., deliberately introduced a 
Dionysiac festival into the richest Greek city 
of the day. His neighbour Cleisthenes, Despot 
of Sicyon, displaced the cult of an old local 
hero by the cult of Dionysos. Moreover, 
Cleisthenes, who, supporting the Delphians in 
a local war with Crisa and commanding the 
allied forces, founded the quadrennial Pythian 
Games in 582 B.c. at Delphi, may have been 
the man who introduced the actual worship 








of Dionysos into Delphi. Or, if he did not 
bring it in, he so strengthened and encouraged 
it as to give to Bacchos a status only second to 
that of Pythian Apollo. The Holy Sepulchre 
of Dionysos was placed in the secret under- 
ground adyton of the temple besides the 
navel-stone of “‘ Earth ” and the sacred Tripod 
of the Pythia. Thus to combine the realms of 
the careful god of law and order, and of the 
mystical god of licence and abandon, was one 
of the most startling examples of Greek genius 
for adjustment. Law could be redeemed from 
mechanistic rote by the human natural contact 
of the anarchic god, while licence could be put 
under control by coupling it with the god of 
self-knowledge and moderation. Order should 
learn about disorder, and disorder about order. 
Corinth, Sicyon, Delphi were three places, 
Athens being the fourth, where great skill was 
used to accommodate the Dionysiac trouble. 
Peisistratus ruled Athens from 566 B.c. ; and, 
at about the time when he founded the Pana- 
thenaic games for Athene, he also instituted the 
Great Dionysia. That is to say, he brought 
into Athens and installed at the foot of the 
Acropolis, the ancient wooden statue of Diony- 
sos from Attic Eleutherae, on the frontier of 
Boeotia, a village which was claiming to be the 
god’s birthplace. With the statue came its 
priest and his little company of village mummers 
called “ goat-singers”*—in Greek tragodoi— 
country lads and devotees of the god who at 
times kept company with the local village 
““maenads”’, the god-possessed girls who 
wandered in the woods of mount Cithaeron. 
Under the walls of the Acropolis they ranged 
some wooden seats for spectators in a semi- 
circle, and put up a little stage on to which the 
first mummer leapt to tell his tale, while the 
others answered back and sang short choruses. 
Here the troagdoi created for a city audience 
“‘ tragedy ”’, and the theatre was born. Presently 
“ revel-singers” ‘‘ kOmodoi” — _ produced 
shows of another kind and “ comedy ” came 
into being. Yet it was all built round the cult of 
Dionysos ; and it canalized a great flood of 
energy that would have found anarchical outlets 
elsewhere. It did this for the men. But not for 
the women. In their case Delphi had to help. 
“Thyiads ” was the name used both in 
Athens and at Delphi—but not, apparently, 





elsewhere—for ‘‘ Maenads”’, the women in 


ecstasis ; and this formed so strong a link 
between the women and girls of both com- 
munities that they established a joint biennial 
enterprise for the impelling mysteries. No 
certain date can be given for the beginning of 
this union of Thyiads from two places so far 
apart from one another ; but it may well have 
been started after the days of Peisistratus and at 
the time when the Athenian Alcmaeonid family 
(whose close connection with Delphi has 
already been mentioned) were in control of 
Athens. That would be towards the end of the 
sixth century B.c. Late in the summer or 
autumn of every second year the Chief Priest 
of Athens selected a troupe of women and girls 
from among the best Athenian families to be 
Thyiads for the State. No certainty exists 
about their number, but as figures fourteen 
and sixteen have been suggested ; and it is not 
likely that there was more than a score of them 
in any year. There was doubtless a woman 
experienced, but like Lysistrata relatively 
young and active, who had made the expedition 
several times and was therefore the Leader. 
At Delphi such a one was “ Principal ”’—at 
least in later days ; and Plutarch, when priest 
at Delphi, valued the Senior Thyiad, Klea, as 
an intimate friend. But the Athenian women 
and girls chosen to be Thyiads were committed 
to weeks of hard outdoor life ; for, starting in 
late October, they had to make their way on 
foot from Athens, by way of Eleusis, Eleutherae, 
Plataea, Thebes, Lebadeia, Panopeus and 
Arachova, to Delphi. It was a route little short 
of a hundred miles, traversing rough, steep 
mountain-passes ; and it may be reckoned 
to-day as about forty-five walking hours, or five 
walking days. There were, of course, rests on 
the pilgrimage ; they stopped in towns where 
Dionysos was worshipped to perform their 
dances, as Pausanias, the traveller, learnt from 
personal conversation with some Thyiads as 
late as the second century of our era. Perhaps 
they were ten days or more on the way. Yet 
such a walk undertaken barefoot in early 
winter proves that the young women and girls 
of Athens were assuredly tough. The once 
popular notion that Athenian females were 
dull, unenterprising creatures, as physically 
inadequate as though they had never stepped 
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On the Corycian Plain, over 4,000 feet up 
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outside of a convent or a seraglio, and therefore 
held in disdain by the men, is now ceasing to 
be maintained with conviction. The Thyiads 
are one more example, if such be needed, of 
some temporary independence and of audacious 
activity on the women’s part. 

It is November and the news has come that 
the Athenians are near. The Delphian girls 
go out to meet them. An hour’s journey away 
the two throngs mingle happily. Together 
they pass below the crag of Hyampia, from 
which the great rocks had crashed down upon 
the greedy Medes. Together they enter the 
precinct gate and wind up the paved way past 
the east front of Apollo’s temple and along its 
north side to that place which is the “‘ temple ” 
of Dionysos—the theatre. Every theatre is a 
temple of Bromios ; and the subconscious 
knowledge of its ine!uctable consecration to the 
spirit of the god may explain why even to our 
own day “ciphers to this great accompt on 
your imaginary forces work”. The Delphic 
theatre, up at the highest corner of the Sacred 
Precinct, was at first a semi-circular hollow 
scooped from the mountain-side and only later 
built of solid stone. From this the Thyiads 
pass into the township of Delphi to stay with 
their hosts, whom one may assume to have 
been Thyiads too, or the parents of Thyiad girls. 
If you have been to the place early in the winter 
season, you can more easily picture the setting 
and the view. To the south and west the sea in 
the gulf of Itea looks oddly like quicksilver, 
and the mountains, half-veiled in cloud, seem 
very distant. From the gorge of the river Pleistos 
below, with its long dark green mat of olive 
trees joining the huge olive-tree carpet of the 
Itean plain, mists lift and gather and build 
themselves into clouds, which rise still higher 
as though hurrying to join the towering mass 
that shrouds Parnassus. When the sun comes 
fitfully through, he still gives warmth, but the 
shadows have a wintry chill. In that setting 
and climate, imagination may picture what 
happens after a few days of rest for the 
Athenians. At sunset the air is tense with a 
knowledge that Mystery is soon to begin. The 
Thyiads are gathered in the theatre’s circular 
orchestra, fawn-skins falling over their pleated 
robes. Each holds a thyrsos; some have 
castanets or little drums ; some hold young 
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animals in their arms. The evening draws in, 
and a few Bacchoi climb up the steps holding 
lighted torches ; someone touches a drum and 
a sigh goes up. At the altar in the centre the 
priest of Dionysos cuts the throat of a young 
he-goat, a sacrifice to Bromios who is coming 
to possess his votaries. Bacchos is not merely 
the wine-god but the god of all natural fluids— 
wine and honey, milk and such others as be- 
token a god of fertility. The blood of the goat 
runs out on to the altar, down on to the pave- 
ment. Strange that either fasting or raw meat, 
scourge or thyrsos, the tolled bell or the beaten 
drum, the body buried in the hooded habit or 
naked limbs dancing upon the mountain top, 
may equally produce a sense of mystical union 
with God. 

High up on the Bad Stair a shepherd youth, 
with a tail of horsehair tied on to make one 
think him a satyr, puts his double flutes to his 
lips. The thin weird notes are magnified and 
repeated by echoes. A girl in the theatre 
screams and flings back her head. “ Evoe, 
Evoe! He comes!’ Drum, and another 
drum ; rhythm, and the castanets begin to 
clapper. It has grown almost dark, for the 
torches seem brighter now. They are moving 
up through the gangways between the rows of 
seats and out to the highest corner where the 
path leads straight to the Bad Stair. The whole 
throng of Thyiads follows the torch-bearers for 
** Bromios leads his revellers to the mountains, 
to the mountains’. You, the barbarian from 
another land, may sit there alone in the theatre, 
wrapped in your warmest cloak, and look up 
to the mountain-side to see the torch-lights 
slowly rising in zigzags up that wild track, 
while snatches of the music of Bromios the 
Boisterous come drifting down. For nearly two 
hours you may still see those lights before they 
vanish four thousand feet up. And what 
happened then ? 

Part of the answer is in the Bacchae of 
Euripides, but not all. For that play is not set 
in the chill of creeping winter, which these 
Athenian girls and women had to face in com- 
pany with the Delphian Thyiads. The Corycian 
Cave, to which they climbed, is not easy of 
access nowadays—it is about three hours on 
foot from Delphi ; but it is very large and a 
warm shelter in a storm. Once upon a time 
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Head of a girl in marble, circa §50 B.C. ; 
found at Delphi 


news came to Delphi that, before the Thyiads 
could reach the cave, they had been over- 
whelmed in a great snow blizzard, and the 
rescue-party which climbed up to look for them 
had all their clothing frozen stiff. Another time 
Thyiads lost their way one night after they had 
been ranging the mountain, and came down 
unwittingly to the township of Amphissa where 
the citizens found them next morning asleep 
from sheer exhaustion in the market-place. 
Such is the picture, so far as we can draw it, of 
the winter orgia in all their dire austerity, and 
the Athenian Thyiads knew only these ; but 
there is other evidence for spring-time orgza, 
on the Corycian plain and round the sacred 
cave, when the Delphian Thyiads climbed the 
mountain without their Athenian sisters. 
Then there were goats to be milked in the 
flowered meadows, and the male participants 
with tied-on satyr-tails carried skins of wine. 
No doubt exists that at this season there was 
sexual freedom. Euripides in another play, the 
Ton, the scene of which is laid in Delphi, held 
it natural. The hero, Ion, considers it to be a 
convincing account of his birth, that his reputed 
father Xuthos came as a visitor to Delphi and 
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took part with a throng of Thyiads in the 
Bacchic festival there. 


Ion. Did you stay in a hostel ? 
Xuthos. Yes, and with Delphian girls. 

I. Do you mean you were one of their 

throng ? 

X. They were maenad girls of Bacchos. 
i. Were you sober or wined ? 

Pa Under the pleasant influence of Bacchos. 
I That indeed was my begetting ! 


But, along with this, one must ponder 
another passage from Euripides’ Bacchae :— 
“Dionysos compels no woman to be chaste. 
Chastity is a matter of character, and she who 
is naturally chaste will partake of Bacchic rites 
without being touched.” Their state of 
ecstasis left the Bacchai free to follow either the 
instincts or the restraints of nature. No 
inhibitions stopped the satisfaction of desire ; 
no exhibitionist urge drove them towards 
promiscuous folly. Even to the end, the cult 
of Dionysos was something of a mystic and 
terrifying incursion from the outside invisible 
world—an incursion from the dizzy heights 
beyond the limits of conscious personal men ; 
and, when this cult, reaching out to Central 





Italy, was suddenly discovered to exist under- 
ground in Rome, it was suppressed by a hor- 
rified Senate which promulgated in 187 B.c. 
its famous “ Decree about Bacchanals”’. But 
the Greeks had done better by the well-devised 
partnership of the brother-gods Apollo and 
Dionysos. By 432 B.c. when the Parthenon 
was complete, the latter had become the twelfth 
Olympian god, replacing Hestia, a gentle and 
self-effacing goddess. 

Emphasis on Dionysiac worship must not 
disguise the fact that it was still Apollo’s oracle 
which continued to bring to Delphi the largest 
number of visitors, mainly private persons 
now enquiring about private affairs. Politically 
the small town was assured of the protection of 
a union of surrounding states, called the 
Amphictionic League ; and, when Philip of 
Macedon obtained in 346 B.c. membership of 
that League, the oracle naturally became pro- 
Macedonian. After Alexander it maintained 
good relations with all the Successor Kingdoms, 
and later with the neighbouring confederacy of 
Aetolians, who appear to have saved the place 
frora robbery and destruction at the hands of a 
vast horde of Gauls who invaded Greece in 
279 B.C. The generals of the Roman Republic 
treated Delphi well, until the ruthless Sulla 
stripped it of all its remaining wealth to pay 
his soldiery. A hard period of poverty followed 
until the reign of Nero, who patronized the 
oracle and gave it much money, though he 
offset this by robbing the Sacred Precinct of 
five hundred bronze statues destined to decorate 
his ‘‘ Golden House ” in Rome. Yet imperial 
patronage, which reached its climax in the 
reign of the magnanimous Hadrian, provided 
for Delphi an Indian Summer of elegant 


tranquillity, before the corrosive action of 
Gnosticism, Mithraism and other half-eastern 
proletarian beliefs began, in the third century 
of our era, to undermine Apolline faith. Early 
in that century Clement of Alexandria pre- 
tended that the oracle was moribund ;__ but 
for most Christian apologists the oracular 
powers of the place were never in doubt, and 
only the emphasis was changed : Pythia and 
priests were Satanic, Apollo a devil in disguise. 
The last of all oracular responses is said to 
have been given in A.D. 363 to the Emperor 
Julian, philosopher, soldier and apostate, but 
a man inadequate to champion or to heal the 
ancient faith of Hellas : 


** Say ye to Caesar : ‘ Fallen our fair-built columns 
li 


ie. 

Phoebus hath left his temple, his laurel of 
prophecy, 

His speaking spring—yea, even the spring that 


spake is dry ’.” 

Nevertheless, “even to-day ”, as F. L. Lucas 
has but recently declared, “‘ the spirit of Ancient 
Greece can be felt, perhaps, more intensely at 
Delphi than anywhere else. . . . In this rocky 
valley the God of reason and control long ago 
yielded a place beside him to his ecstatic and 
untamed younger brother, Dionysos ; and that 
myth can still symbolize the eternal need for 
balance in the human soul—the danger alike of 
crushing the primitive and unconscious within 
us or of surrendering to it”. Balance and tolera- 
tion finally disappeared before a.D. 400 ; for 
the emperor Theodosius was able to close the 
sanctuary and the emperor Arcadius to demolish 
it ; but the actions of those blundering despots 
could not forever stifle humanism sprung from 
the worship of Apollo. 
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To the sources mentioned in last month’s article 
the following should be added : 


6. Euripides, The Bacchae, translated by D. W. 
Lucas, 1930 (passages quoted are taken from 
this translation). 


7. Plutarch, three Delphic Essays, in Moralia V, 
Loeb Classical Library, 1936. 

8. H. W. Parke, History of the Delphic Oracle, 
1939. 

9. W.C. K. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, 
1950. 
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10. F. L. Lucas, Greek Poetry for Everyman, 1951, 
see Appendix II “‘ The Oracle of Delphi ”’. 

11. K. Preisendanz, ‘‘ Thyiaden” in Pauly, 
Wissowa, Kroll, Real-Encyclopaedie Series II, 
Vol. VI, 1937. This long article is the only 
modern full account of the Thyiads. 

The views of these Scholars are not always 
unanimous on minor points concerning the 
mechanism of the oracle and on the origins of 
Dionysiac cult. I have drawn my own con- 
clusions, but am indebted to them for various 
details. 

12. For illustrations see the magnificent publication 
Delphes, Paris, 1943. 
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DISRAELI IN 1834 
by Count Alfred d’Orsay 


of Londonderry."’ 


to a collected edition of his father’s writings, 

no mention was made of his mother, Mrs. 
Isaac Disraeli. His sister, Sarah, whom 
Disraeli loved, wrote to her brother: “I do 
wish that one felicitous stroke, one tender word, 
had brought our dear mother into the picture ”’. 
Few men were more fertile, when they wished, 
in felicitous strokes, and few were more tender- 
hearted. Disraeli wrote, in 1874, that he felt 
fortunate in serving a female Sovereign: “I 
)we everything to woman ; and if, in the sunset 
f life, I have still a young heart, it is due to 
hat influence”’. But of his mother, through- 
yut his life, he had never a word to say, and it 
5 a little strange that his biographers should 
10t have made more of this profoundly signifi- 
cant fact. The monumental “ Life ” of Buckle 
nd Monypenny passes hastily over it. Mrs. 
‘saac Disraeli was a good mother ; but between 
rer and her complex, brilliant son no bond of 
ympathetic love or intellectual understanding 
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DISRAELI 
by F. E. Millais 


existed. Its absence determined the pattern of 

his life. It also explains the secret of his “ way 

with the patrician conservatives” for which 

Mr. A. P. Ryan, in a recent article on Lord 

Salisbury, said that he had searched the pages ; 
of Buckle and Monypenny in vain. 

Disraeli was born in 1804. As a boy he had 
that insistent passion to be admired which 
comes from a deep-seated sense of inner con- 
flict and insecurity. The dark, handsome 
Jewish boy felt that his race and religion were 
keeping him apart from his comrades with blue 
eyes and flaxen hair : “ I am neither Whig nor 
Tory”, he once wrote. “‘ My politics are 
described by one word, and that word is 
England.” He was in love with England, and 
had imbibed Burke’s romantic view of the state 
as a mysterious partnership between the living, 
the dead, and the unborn. He and his sister 
often talked over the strange problem of Jews 
and Christians ; but they obtained little help 
from their parents. Their mother could not, or 





DISRAELI as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
after the portrait of Sir F. Grant at Hughenden* 


would not understand. Their father, whose 
outlook was sceptical, like that of Voltaire, 
shrugged his shoulders. Isaac Disraeli’s attitude 
was conditioned in part by that of his mother, 
whom Disraeli described as “‘ the daughter of a 
family who had suffered from persecution ”’, 
and who had, accordingly, “imbibed that 
dislike for their race which the vain are apt to 
adopt when they find that they are born to 
public contempt”. Isaac Disraeli was proud 
of his race, but he regarded all religions as 
outmoded superstitions. He met few Jews ; 
he was appreciated by a wide circle of friends ; 
he felt no difficulty. To his son, however, in 
whom the intoxicating hopes and ambitions of 
the rising middle classes were incarnate, 
Judaism seemed for a time, as it did to Heine, 
not a religion, but a misfortune. 

The young Disraeli was resolved to set his 
stamp upon the great and glowing English 
world which lay around him like a land of 
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dreams. But at the start of his career Judaism 
was a cross which he had to carry. He came 
presently to terms with it, rose above it, and, 
like the happy warrior, turned his necessity to 
glorious gain. In his boyhood and youth, how- 
ever, a mother’s love and tenderness were 
needed to salve the bitterness of a wound which 
many sensitive Jewish boys have experienced 
from the same cause. The pains caused by 
wounds of the spirit are allayed and salved by 
that intuitive sympathy and understanding 
which women offer. Disraeli’s mother never 
offered it. When Isaac Disraeli removed his 
own name from the synagogue and caused his 
children to be baptized, something was gained, 
and his son’s path was smoothed. But the 
sensitiveness engendered by his mother’s 
failure to respond to his nature’s most urgent 
need remained always with Disraeli. In all his 
subsequent relationships with women it was a 
mother’s love, a mother’s care, a mother’s 
tender sympathy and understanding that he 
sought. If he had not found it, his nature 
would never have thrived. 


Disraeli first found the response he required 
in his sister, Sarah. He may have found it also 
in the lady who was, for a short time, his 
mistress, about whom he wrote his novel 
Henrietta Temple. He found it, above all, in 
his wife, Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, who was nearly 
thirteen years older than he: “ She believed 
in me ”’, he wrote, “‘ when men despised me ”’. 
It was an ideally happy marriage, and after her 
death his wife left him a letter: “ God bless 
you, my kindest, dearest! You have been a 
perfect husband to me ... Do not live alone, 
dearest. Someone, I earnestly hope, you may 
find as attached to you as your own, devoted, 
Mary ANNE”. 

Lady Beaconsfield (she was created a peeress 
in her own right) died in 1872, but the solace 
her husband craved was provided by numerous 
other women friends. Outstanding among these 
were old Mrs. Brydges Williams, who left him 
a fortune, and the two sisters, Lady Bradford 
and Lady Chesterfield, daughters of Lord 
Forester, the head of a well-known Shropshire 
family. At the end of his life, overwhelmed 
with the cares of office and struggling with ill- 
health, he snatched whatever moments he could 
to see one or other of these two sisters, and he 
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wrote them countless letters filled with protesta- 
tions of fond love and devotion. Finally, there 
was Victoria herself, with whom his relations 
became warm and intimate. Disraeli dubbed 
her “the Faery”’, and turned her, to Gladstone’s 
disgust, into a partizan. 

There were many women besides these, such 
as Lady Blessington and Frances, Lady 
Londonderry, whose sympathetic appreciation 
warmed Disraeli’s life and assisted his career : 
“My nature”, he wrote in an exuberant 
moment during his youth, “ demands that my 
life should be perpetual love”. The love he 
meant was a chivalrous devotion, independent, 
as Buckle said, of physical attraction or the 
appeal of youth. It was akin to the sentiment 
with which Queen Elizabeth surrounded her- 
self, or to that which Castiglioni depicts as 
existing around the Duchess of Urbino. “I 
require sympathy ”, Disraeli wrote to Lady 
Bradford in May, 1875, “ but male sympathy 
does not suit me”. In October, 1874, he had 
written to her about his secretary, the faithful 
Montague Corry (Lord Rowton) : “ I like him 
very much better than any other man, but, as a 
rule, except upon business, male society is not 
much to my taste”. He often complained of 
loneliness after his wife’s death, but when an 
obvious remedy was suggested to him, he told 
Lady Bradford : “‘ I hate clubs, not being fond 
of male society ”’. 

Like many well-to-do Victorians, Disraeli 
had never been polished by the community life 
of a great public school. His deep-seated pre- 
deliction for feminine society provided the 
mainspring of his early success. In the 1830’s 
the worlds of fashion and politics were in- 
distinguishable, and entrance to the House of 
Commons could be gained most easily through 
the London drawing-rooms. Those drawing- 
rooms were presided over by women whom 
Disraeli conquered by his vivid charm and 
gaiety, and by his complete understanding of 
their minds and hearts. With women he was 
always perfectly at ease and assured, whereas 
with men he was, in his youth at any rate, 
sometimes self-conscious, and, alternately, 
slightly arrogant or timid. When government 
is aristocratic, the personal factor is of supreme 
importance ; society was then ruled by a group 
of spontaneous, vital, frivolous, intelligent, and 
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accomplished women. It was they who gave 
Disraeli his entrée to the inner conservative 
citadel. Once he had secured admission, his 
genius enabled him to consolidate his position 
with the men, and to make himself indispens- 
able. He then patiently laid his foundations 
deep in the support and opinions of an aristo- 
cracy which was still, socially and politically, 
very strongly entrenched. Before he died he 
had successfully caused those opinions to be 
re-oriented, to meet the needs of an age of 
expanding horizons and universal change. 
Unlike Gladstone, Disraeli deliberately cul- 
tivated an air of mystery and an enigmatic 
quality. Gladstone, Harcourt, Dilke, Morley 
and Chamberlain, all sought to cultivate edu- 
cated middle-class opinion by contributing to 
the press, and to the reviews which then 
wielded great influence. Disraeli did not do 
this. He kept the public at a distance and never 
appealed directly to the serious middle class, 
which he regarded as selfish and narrow. He 
preferred, when out of office, to express him- 
self through the medium of fiction, which 
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appealed largely to women. He was no snob, 
but his best work was done when his genius 
was fed and his imagination fired by the 
glamour of the patrician world in which he had 
become acclimatized. His direct message, there- 
fore, was addressed through the conservative 
patricians to the nation at large. The Tory 
section of the aristocracy was never quite so 
exclusive as its Whig counterpart. The 
Whigs were for a long time a family party, 
so that it was said that whereas a gentleman 
might become a Tory, he had to be born a 
Whig. Disraeli became a Conservative after 
the failure of his early radical experiments. The 
power of the governing class in both parties 
was rooted in land and the countryside. After 
the great Reform Act of 1832, the power 
accruing from that landed interest began for- 
mially to be shared with power based on other 
interests which had been strengthened or called 
into being by the industrial revolution. But 
the process then initiated took more than a 
century to complete. As late as the General 
Election of 1868 the House of Commons, re- 
turned on a franchise of about 2} millions for 
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the whole British Isles, contained no less than 
eighty sons of peers among its members. 
Disraeli once declared that, for a successful 
public career, a man needed to be pre-eminent 
by birth, wealth, or genius. He might have 
found a place for charm; but although the 
proportionate values to be attached to those 
attributes vary considerably from age to age, 
they are all significant at almost any period. 
Nor was it wholly impossible, even during the 
eighteenth century, to attain high office without 
any of them. Charles Jenkinson, who led “ The 
King’s Friends” after Bute retired, was of 
comparatively poor and humble origin. He 
was not a lawyer, but he held many important 
political offices, was made Earl of Liverpool, 
and left a son who became Prime Minister. 
Neither father, nor son, possessed genius. 
It was, however, genius, reinforced by iron 
resolution and great personal charm, which 
raised Disraeli to the leadership of the Con- 
servative party. He gave that party a new 
doctrine, adapted to a changing social and 
economic framework. That framework had 
lost its old appearance of timelessness and had 
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egun, at a constantly accelerating pace, to take 

on the appearance of a series of dissolving views. 
(n the early *forties, Disraeli found a platform 
n the “ Young England ” group which he in- 
spired and led. The aim of those young men 
was somewhat sentimental; it envisaged a 
revived aristocracy ruling the nation on 
principles of social justice. 

The fantastic nature of one aspect of the 
views of that group was epitomized in two lines 
of verse from the pen of Lord John Manners, a 
poetaster, and friend of Disraeli : 


“Let wealth and commerce, laws and 
learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 

Disraeli’s novel Coningsby, or The New 
Generation (1844) contained, however, a rather 
more practical statement of the new doctrine. 
Disraeli urged the youth of England to seek a 
form of government based on sentiment and 
imagination rather than on force and material 
self-interest. In Sybil, or the Two Nations 

1845) he painted a picture of the two nations, 
the rich and the poor, into which England was 
divided : ‘‘ We live in an age when to be young 
and to be indifferent are no longer synonymous. 
We must prepare for the coming hour. The 
claims of the future are represented by suffering 
millions, and the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity.” 

Thirty years were to pass before the promises 
made by “ Young England” were to be re- 
deemed, in some degree, in the legislation 
passed by Disraeli’s great government of 1874- 
1880. But from Coningsby and Sybil it is 
already possible to distil the essence of his 
thought. He saw two great realities—the 
throne and the people : “‘ The privileges of the 
multitude and the prerogatives of the Sovereign 
had grown up together, and together they had 
waned ”. It was necessary to redeem both not 
only from the Whig oligarchy which had usurped 
them, but from the no less selfish and far less 
attractive middle class which had taken the 
place of that oligarchy. The question of the 
franchise was one of political mechanics; it 
was of little significance by comparison with 
the need for reinstituting an effective system 
of social legislation on the lines of that pursued 
by Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. That 
legislation had constituted a national policy 
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** The Ghost of Protection appears to Mr. Disraeli ”’ 
from Punch, 1851 


which had been set aside first by the Whig 
oligarchy and, later, by selfish and narrow 
middle-class capitalists of the type of Peel. 
Disraeli could not fail to appreciate the in- 
evitable drift towards democracy, but he fore- 
saw, as a corollary to this, a revival in the 
popularity of the throne and of government. 
He summed it all up in two brief sentences in 
the general preface of his novels (1870) : “ The 
feudal system may have worn out, but its main 
principle—that the tenure of property should 
be the fulfilment of duty—is the essence of good 
government. The divine right of kings may 
have been a plea for feeble tyrants, but the 
divine right of government is the keystone of 
human progress, and without it, government 
sinks into police, and a nation is degraded 
into a mob.” 

By the time Sybil appeared, the “‘ Young 
England ” group had faded away, and Disraeli 
was occupied in the more practical task of 
hounding his leader, Peel, from the political 
field. Successfully achieving this in 1846, he 
assured for himself the direct succession to the 
leadership of the party, after Stanley. Peel’s 
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** Schoolmaster Abroad: Bismark and Mr. Disraeli” 
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action, in his capacity as party leader, in turning 
against the policy of agricultural protection is 
hard to defend. Disraeli disliked Peel, who 
had refused him office and humiliated him ; 
he seized the appropriate moment to strike 
and overthrow Peel. For this purpose he 
whipped into a blaze, by a succession of fiery 
philippics, the smouldering resentment of the 
Conservative backbenchers, but there is no 
reason to suppose that he was himself animated 
by any burning conviction. Within a short 
time he was himself gaily speaking of protection 
as being “‘ dead and damned ”’ ; and, after he 
had educated his party, he executed a volte- 
face just as complete as Peel’s, when in 1867, 
he passed the second Reform Act. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws broke up the 
Conservative party and virtually excluded it 
from office for twenty years. During that period, 
Disraeli indoctrinated it with the view that 
democracy could be rallied to conservative 
principles and tradition. All his life he main- 
tained that the object of politics was social 
justice, involving social reform. He held that 
the welfare of the people was the sole end of 
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government. When in 1874, 350 Conservatives 
were returned against 245 Liberals (there were 
also 57 “‘ home rulers ”, a minority of whom 
claimed to be conservative), he had at last an 
unrestricted opportunity to put his policies 
into effect. He was then in his seventieth year, 
and much troubled by ill-health. For that 
reason he had to seek relief, in 1876, by enter- 
ing the less strenuous atmosphere of the House 
of Lords, as Earl of Beaconsfield. But the 
record of legislation passed during those six 
years is impressive : Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas, was his characteristic slogan. 
In 1875 two Labour Acts were passed. The 
first put master and man on an equal level in 
regard to breaches of contract. Hitherto, in the 
case of a breach, the workman had been liable 
to criminal prosecution, whereas the employer, 
in a similar case, had been liable only in the 
civil courts. —The second Labour Act protected 
trades unions from the law of conspiracy, 
except when they did anything which would 
have been criminal in the case of an individual ; 
it legalized peaceful picketing during strikes. 
Disraeli told the Queen that these were the 
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two most important social laws of her reign. 
In the same year an Agricultural Holdings Act 
gave tenants compensation for unexhausted 
improvements, and a Public Health Act was 
passed which created a sanitary authority in 
every area and became the basis of all subse- 
quent legislation. 

Factory legislation occupied a great deal of 
parliamentary time from 1874 until 1878. In 
the latter year, a Consolidated Factory Act 
was passed which established a 56-hour working 
week. Shaftesbury spoke of this measure with 
inbounded satisfaction in the Lords, and paid 
ribute to the steady support which Disraeli 
had always given to the edifice of factory legisla- 
tion since the days of “ Young England ”’, in 
face of the bitter hostility of Bright and the 
Manchester School. In other acts, provision 
vas made for inspecting and regulating canal 
oats, and for preventing the overloading and 
ver-insuring of merchant ships—a practice 
vhich had cost the lives of merchant seamen. 
Housing, savings, and education were each 
ackled with similar vigour. An Artizans 
welling Act called in public authorities, for 
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the first time, to remedy defects in private 
dwelling-houses. In large towns they were em- 
powered to pulldown slums for sanitary reasons, 
and to replace them by new buildings reserved 
for the use of workmen. It was this Act which 
enabled Chamberlain, later, to carry through 
his programme in Birmingham. The people’s 
savings were promoted and protected by a 
Friendly Societies Act, and Forster’s Education 
Act of 1870 was amended by a new Act widely 
extending the benefits of free and compulsory 
elementary education. In 1877 the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were reformed. 
Such was Tory democracy, in action at last, 
and the spirit which Disraeli breathed into it 
has endured. 

In foreign affairs, Disraeli renewed the 
connection between his party and the dramatic 
assertion of British national interests. The 
Congress of Berlin, in 1878, at which he was 
the outstanding figure, marked the zenith of his 
career. He made Britain the principal supporter 
of the Turk in Europe, as a barrier against the 
expansion of Russian influence, and returned, 
bringing “‘ Peace with Honour ”’, at the height 




















of his popularity. In imperial and colonial 
affairs he sought to gather the far-flung 
colonies and empire around the Queen as the 
central sun. Forgotten were the days when he 
had described the colonies as “ millstones ” 
round our necks. It was as an imperial country 
that he thought of Britain now. He purchased 
the Khedive of Egypt’s shares in the Suez 
Canal in 1875. Before the news was made 
public he wrote, characteristically, to the 
Queen, on 24th November, 1875 : 

“It is just settled. You have it, Madam. 
The French Government has been out- 
generaled. They tried too much, offering 
loans at an usurious rate which would have 
virtually given them the government of 
Egypt. 

The Khedive, in despair and disgust, 
offered your Majesty’s Government to 
purchase his shares outright. He never 
would listen to such a proposition before. 

Four millions sterling ! and almost im- 
mediately. There was only one firm that 
could do it—Rothschilds. They behaved 
admirably ; advanced the money at a low 
rate, and the entire interest of the Khedive 
is now yours, Madam.” 

In the following year Disraeli caused Victoria 
to be proclaimed Empress of India. 

He died one year after the General Election 
of 1880, which put Gladstone and the Liberals 
back in power. The cause of his defeat is to be 
sought largely in the moral fervour excited 
against some aspects of the new imperialism by 
Gladstone in his astonishing Midlothian cam- 
paign. The country was passing through a 
financial and agricultural crisis, and it turned 
over, like a restless, bed-ridden invalid, to the 
opposite side. It was said at the time that 
women everywhere, from the Queen down- 
wards, were for Disraeli. But they had no vote, 
and Disraeli accepted his defeat with equa- 
nimity. He was old, ill, and tired. His work 
was done, and he knew that it would live after 
him. He had taught the upper classes to go 
out into the streets, and into the villages, in 
order to appeal to the masses, not only on 
matters of imperial and national interest, 
but on cardinal bread-and-butter issues. It is 
occasionally argued by critics on the extreme 
right that Disraeli sold the fort by inducing his 





party to enter into competition with the Liberals 
in rapid extensions of the franchise, and in 
social legislation. But if there were any sub- 
stance in the charge, it would represent an 
indictment not of Disraeli, but of the demo- 
cratic system. No power on earth could have 
resisted the current on which the nation was 
launched, a current set in motion by the un- 
ceasing development of the industrial revolu- 
tion, reinforced by the ideas released at the time 
of the American and French Revolutions. It was 
Disraeli’s task to marry conservative principles 
with the new democracy whose imagination he 
had captured. To that end he had reorganized 
his party, by setting up a central office with a 
network of democratic local organizations 
throughout the country. The work was sup- 
plemented after his death by the institution 
of the Primrose League, dedicated to the 
preservation of his memory and doctrine. 

The last months of his life were spent 
finishing the last of his novels, Endymion. 
Longmans paid ten thousand pounds for the 
manuscript, and it was published at the end of 
November, 1880, when he was in his seventy- 
sixth year. The theme is the decisive importance 
of the part played by women in shaping the 
life of the hero, who becomes Prime Minister, 
at about the age of forty, mainly by their 
influence. The setting is the world of Disraeli’s 
youth, to which he looked back with fond 
affection in his old age. It is probable that the 
romantic title represented a cryptic dedication 
to Selina Bradford. For in the Greek myth 
the human youth, Endymion, was the lover of 
Selene, the Moon-goddess. But Lady Bradford 
never pretended to be able to enjoy Disraeli’s 
novels. 

Four months after Endymion appeared, 
Disraeli died. The affection in which he had 
come to be held by all classes of his countrymen 
was demonstrated on a nation-wide scale, and as 
the Primrose Day festival came round each year, 
it almost seemed for a time as though he were 
being canonized, in popular estimation, as a 
saint. He was wise, human, and supremely 
able, but he was no saint. André Maurois, in 
a luminous phrase, compared him to some old 
Spirit of Spring. He had shown what could be 
accomplished in a cold and hostile world by an 
unconquerable “ youthfulness of heart ”’. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OBITER DICTA II 


compiled by Ann Dewar’ 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CAR: “‘ Without intending 
any disrespect to the illustrious man for whom the 
car was prepared it is too large a sum for any building 
of the kind; and the funeral car is not worth 
any building at all. At the time of the funeral 
the design of the car was generally reprobated, and 
the impression was that it would have been in better 
taste to convey the Duke’s body to the grave on a 
gun carriage than on such a car. .. . It looks like a 
locomotive, and if a boiler were put inside and a 
chimney on top, it would answer admirably to convey 
funeral trains to the Necropolis Cemetery.” 

Mr. Mildmay, M.P. for Herefordshire, objecting 
to a proposal to spend £1,200 for the erection 
of a building for the reception of the funeral car 
of the late Duke of Wellington. uly 23, 1860. 


THE COLONIES: ‘“‘ The people who call them- 
selves colonists are a very small number at either end 
of the telegraph wire leading to Australia. If the 
Australian colonies see their way to any complete 
scheme of federation I wish them God-speed. I know, 
however, that New South Wales and New Zealand 
dislike the Bill and will not accept it... it would 
be imprudent to give to Australia, so long as it 
remains under the British flag, powers of protection 
over the natives of the Islands of the Pacific. The 
alienation between this country and Germany took 
place with reference to the excessive pretensions of 
Queensland to deal with one of the Pacific Islands... 
The Australians would be much better off if they 
followed the example of the American colonies and 
developed their own territories . . . without seeking 
foreign possessions and endeavouring to entangle 
themselves in foreign complications.” 

Sir George Campbell, Member for Kirkcaldy. 

August 4, 1885. 


THE POSTAL SERVICE: “In the ordinary rural 
parish the Squire or leading inhabitant has his post- 





bag and can get his letters early, but at farms and 
cottages outside the radius from the post office of a 
mile and a half or two miles, the delivery of letters is 
conducted on a happy-go-lucky haphazard system. 
. .. It is a frequent occurrence that letters are left at 
public houses or beer houses. The working classes 
are sharp enough to know that there is an annual 
surplus revenue from the Post Office of three millions 
and they feel a grievance that this enormous sum 
should be grabbed by the Treasury.” 


Sir Edward Birkbeck, Member for Norfolk E. 
May 27; 1892. 


LIBERAL TACTICS: ‘“‘ The real fact is that the 
Liberals adopt the tactics of some savages who leave 
poisoned meat behind them in their tracks. So the 
Liberal Government when they go out of office 
leave poisoned Bills in pigeon-holes for the Con- 
servative Government to pass and alienate and offend 
its Own supporters.” 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. May 27, 1892. 


DISORDERLY HOUSES: ‘“ Now every disorderly 
house is known to the police, except possibly a 
few which need not be taken into consideration on 
account of being conducted in a somewhat private 
manner. I imagine there are from 6,000 to 10,000 
disorderly houses in London. Is it the intention 
of the Government that the police should forthwith 
prosecute the keepers of all these houses? ... It 
was notorious a few years ago when the West End 
night houses constituted such a public nuisance 
that the whole police of the district were in the pay 
of the houses . . . The Home Office had first to 
move all the police to the East End.” 

Mr. Gray, Member for County Carlow, in a 
debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
July 31, 1885. The Home Secretary, Sir 
William Harcourt, denied these charges. 
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A STUDY 
OF THE WOOL TRADE 
IN 15th CENTURY ENGLAND 


BY J. GUTHRIE OLIVER 


S A CLERICAL AUTHOR, Bishop Hall of 

A pensich the poet and satirist, observed 
in 1612: “ There were wont to be 
reckoned three wonders of England, ecclesia, 
foemina, lana—churches, women and wool ”’. 
In this article I am concerned with churches 
end wool, for I am dealing with the fifteenth 
century, when the woollen trade of England 
was at its height and when its surplus profits, 
after the King had extracted what he required, 
were frequently devoted to religious purposes. 
At the onset of the century, the wool trade in 
England had reached its peak. For generations 
past England had possessed, in the produce of 
Lincolnshire and the Cotswolds, the best wools 
obtainable ; while the main centres of wool- 
manufacture were in Florence and other parts 
of Tuscany, Venice and Lombardy, and farther 
north in the towns of Bruges and Ghent. It 
was said, indeed, that “‘ Bruges did not go to 
the world, the world came to Bruges.” The 
Italians and the Flemings, however, were 
dependent upon English, and particularly upon 
Cotswold, wool. It is true that they could use 
Spanish and other wools ; but these had to be 
mixed with English to produce a satisfactory 
fabric. England had been exporting wool for 
many years, and perhaps characteristically, had 
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neglected its manufacture. Great fortunes had 
been made by individual merchants, for instance 
by the Ludlows of Stokesay ; but the economy 
of the country was not what it might have been, 
had we made better use of our resources. At 
the time of the establishment of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, it was remarked that the 
Flemings had the Gold and we had the Fleece— 
a criticism that led to the introduction of the 
first Fleming manufacturers, who were to 
revolutionize the woollen industry by teaching 
the English how to make the finer fabrics 
required in world-trade. 

The export of wool as a raw material had 
been gradually brought under the control of 
the Merchants of the Staple at Calais, still, of 
course, an English outpost on the Continent ; 
and, although many consignments for Italy were 
shipped direct from Southampton to the 
Mediterranean, the number of sacks that did 


not pass through Calais was relatively small. 
Exported wool was taxed by the Crown ; but 
our virtual monopoly of the best wools obliged 
our neighbours to buy, almost irrespective of 
the price asked, and thus increased the costs of 
production in Bruges, Leyden and Florence. 
Meanwhile, thanks to Fleming craftsmen, 
woollen manufacture at home was rapidly 
developing ; foreign manufacturers had to sell 
their cloths in competition with cloths made 
of tax-free wool and sold at home-trade prices. 
And so British supremacy was established and 
the great export trade in broadcloth first built up. 

From some points of view it was a short- 
sighted system ; for high prices gradually killed 
our export trade in raw wool. The process was 
already under way at the opening of the fifteenth 
century. Only the historian can judge when the 
tide turns in the fortunes of any industry ; and, 
just as in Lancashire, it was extremely difficult 
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for members of the cotton trade to ascertain 
exactly when the twentieth-century decline 
began, so it was in the early fifteenth-century 
wool trade. Many years earlier, the Holy 
Trinity Guild had been established at Coventry, 
with which all those directly or indirectly 
interested in large scale commerce were con- 
nected. As wool was far and away the most 
important trade, membership of the Coventry 
Guild was regarded as proof of interest in wool 
or woollens. Membership included wool men 
in all parts of the country and many abroad. 
Happily we have to-day the membership lists, 
showing that two or more of the Kings of 
England were closely allied with the Holy 
Trinity at Coventry. Of the spacious church 
of St. Michael, now Coventry Cathedral, where 
the Guild had its home, after German bombard- 
ment of the city only the beautiful spire remains. 
Among the members of the Coventry Guild 





was William Grevel, described as the “‘ Flower 
of the Merchants of All England’’, who lived 
at Chipping Campden in the North of the 
Cotswolds and whose house, dating from the 
end of the fourteenth century, still stands in the 
heart of this to-day secluded town, once an 
all-important wool-collecting centre. For 
Campden was not always off the track. The 
wool of the Welsh Marches, which was as 
famous as Cotswold, passed through Campden 
on its long journey to the ports in the South ; 
and Grevel, therefore, handled enormous quan- 
tities of wool and amassed a large fortune. 
Much of this money he devoted to the building 
of the beautiful Church of Our Lady, and now 
St. James, at Campden, on the hill just above 
his house, though he did not live to see its 
completion. From the fourteenth-century 
Grevels of Campden is descended the family 
of the Earls of Warwick. 
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Besides Campden, Northleach was the other 
main centre for the collection and merchan- 
dising of Cotswold and Welsh wool. Both en- 
joyed their heyday in the fifteenth century ; 
and the history of their merchant families is 
recorded in the funeral brasses of parish 
churches, built entirely out of the profits of the 
wool trade. In Campden, the Welleys, Gybbs, 
Lethenards, and in Northleach, the Forteys, 
Midwinters and Bussches, are all com- 
memorated. If, after examining the nave in 
Campden Church, the historian passes on to 
the nave at Northleach, he notices that one was 
copied from the other. Months of research have 
not disclosed the exact date of the building of 
the different parts of Campden Church ; but 
Northleach appears to have been completed, 
so far as the nave and clerestory were con- 
cerned, about the middle of the century. 
Campden probably preceded it and, if so, shows 


one of the earliest uses, at least in a parish 
church, of the four-centred arch. The first 
signs of the Renaissance were appearing— 
which leads us to a further point. In the 
fifteenth century, English merchants were not 
without competitors. Many Lombards, a race 
noted for their financial sharpness, were con- 
tinually in search of wool. No love was lost 
between the rival merchants ; and in Church 
the Lombards would seem to have been accom- 
modated in a separate chapel, for on the North 
side of the Chancel at Campden there is what 
is known as “ Lumbarte’s ” Chapel—a name 
for which no more plausible explanation has 
yet been found. 

The wool trade, nevertheless, was by no 
means concentrated in the Cotswolds, but was 
spread over most of the English counties. 
Woollen manufacture, as I have already ex- 
plained, was gradually supplanting the trade 

















in raw wool; and there was no part of the 
country to which the Fleming manufacturers 
did not penetrate. But here again I must con- 
fine my survey to one or two of the most 
important areas. The Fleming invasion reached 
this country in a succession of waves ; and the 
earlier arrivals were not concerned with the 
higher grade cloths, introduced at a later period 
in Norwich and certain parts of East Anglia 
and Essex. In many parts of this region, 
however, the earlier Flemings intermingled 
with the local woollen manufacturers and helped 
to increase the total value of the trade. A 
particularly interesting group of wool-villages 
exists on the borders of Essex and Suffolk ; 
and it may at first seem odd that the trade 
should have centred in these smaller places, 
when Colchester and Ipswich had on the face 
of it much greater attraction. This is a general 
problem affecting all areas and periods. The 


Lavenham Church, Suffolk, from the south-east 





explanation is that Guild rules in the towns, 
and the high cost of labour, sent the trade to 
the villages where cheaper labour and a good 
supply of water and dyestuff materials were 
available. This brings us to Lavenham which 
stands in the same category as Campden, 
except that Campden is a stone town and much 
less restored, while Lavenham is a timber town, 
kept in an almost distracting state of good 
preservation. Lavenham has every type of wool 
building, including the Guildhall, Wool Hall 
and several merchant houses, one of which, 
the Swan Inn, is of particular architectural 
interest. But, as always, it is the Church that 
deserves most attention. Here all the stone 
that could be brought into a barren neighbour- 
hood was used in conjunction with the usual 
East Anglian flint. An outstanding example of 
Perpendicular at its best, it was built by the de 
Vere family and, more especially, by William 











Spring, the local clothier. The tower, which is 
possibly out of proportion, reminds us of the 
saying that Spring wanted to build up to 
Heaven ; and we also remember the mason 
who instructed his workers to continue building 
the tower until he bade them stop and then 
departed on a long holiday. 

At Lavenham the wool trade was famed for 
its ““ Lavenham Blues”, no doubt a rival of the 
“True Blue” of Coventry. Close by is 
another famous wool-town, Long Melford, 
with its equally beautiful Church, enshrining 
the memory of a local clothier in the Clopton 
Chantry. Nearer the coast, down the Stour 
Valley, is Dedham, with a noble spire, built, 
like much of the Church, by the clothiers 
Webbe and others. Some distance deeper in 
Essex is Coggeshall, famed for Paycocke’s 
house, the home of a great clothier, who mar- 
ried the daughter of a fellow tradesman, John 
Horold of Clare in Suffolk. Clare is celebrated 
for its long woollen trade history, as well as 
for its connection with the house of Clarence 
and perhaps with the original “ claret ”’ itself. 
There must have been a trading-link between 
Coggeshall and Clare ; and Paycocke, perhaps 
with memories of his courtship days, left money 
for the repair of the roads between the two 
towns. 

The remark that “it was the sheep that 
paid for all” is to be found in several in- 
scriptions of the Middle Ages. The Lord 
Chancellor on his woolsack lent additional 
emphasis to this important economic truth ; 
and, again and again, roads and bridge repairs 
were paid for by the woollen men ; Abingdon 
Bridge in Berkshire, and Nayland Bridge 
between Essex and Suffolk, are only two ex- 
amples of many. Naturally much attention was 
devoted to the erection of Guild Halls and Wool 
Halls. Many of these are of sixteenth century 
date ; but some far more ancient buildings 
survive. Early “hospitals” and almshouses 
were also mostly paid for out of wool, though 
the monasteries gave considerable help. But, 
then, a number of monastic foundations, par- 
ticularly the great Cistercian houses, themselves 
derived much of their income from the wool 
they sold ; and many are the records of deals 
in wool, and in what we might term “ Wool 
futures,” entered into by the abbots and 
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The Guildhall, Lavenham 


monks. Such trading was a symptom of the 
age, the inevitable result of ever-increasing 
wealth, and of its general effect upon the entire 
social structure. If one takes, say, Exeter 
Cathedral as a prime example of the Decorated 
period, and then moves on to the Perpendicular 
parish churches, some equally beautiful in their 
own way, which I have already mentioned, one 
or two salient facts emerge. At Northleach 
Fortey desired that the nave should be made 
“more lightsome”, and so it was. Yet one 
cannot escape the conviction that fifteenth- 
century architecture had a nouveau riche side ; 
and that, under the impetus of wool-profits, 
the Gothic inspiration was beginning to over- 
reach itself. Nevertheless, for two hundred 
years, from the construction of the transept 
of Gloucester to the building of Bath Abbey, 
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this architectural style ruled the day—an en- 
during expression of the condition and outlook 
of England, to which Continental architecture 
can provide no exact counterpart. 

We must now turn to the Ports. Obviously 
they benefited from the wool trade ; and the 
“* Wool-Pack Inns ” which still dot the country 
indicate the routes followed by the pack-horses 
as they carried their burdens seaward. Thanks 
to inn-signs alone, we can trace their progress, 
right from the Cotswolds, not only to London 
itself but to the Isle of Sheppey where, as its 
name demonstrates, the trade was carried on. 
Often, high up, far from any water, we find a 
“Ship Hotel’’, originally a ““Sheep Inn’’. The 
influence of the wool trade is also to be dis- 
tinguished among our national proverbs ; and 
the admonition not to “spoil the sheep for a 
ha’porth of tar” is frequently misinterpreted 
by the nautically-minded. 

The Tables of Enrolled Customs, compiled 
in the fifteenth century, can still be read by 
students ; and every student of the period 
must be grateful to the great work of research 
carried out by Eileen Power and M. M. Postan, 
whose book on English Trade in the 1sth 
Century is the classic work on the subject. 
London was unquestionably our chief Port 
both for wool and cloth, and much of the 
export trade was in alien hands. As Customs 
Returns show, throughout the century there 
was a regular cycle of recurring booms and 
slumps. But the export of wool, though it fell 
in proportion to the growth of other exports, 
was still very important ; and during the second 
half of the century—notably in the years 1453/6, 
1465/9, 1471/6 and 1479/82—the country en- 
joyed a general prosperity. In cloth, the peak 
years were apparently 1446/48 and 1476/82. 
The Hansard* trade boomed in 1442-7, but by 
the end of the century was declining. These 
dates are significant ; for, when we consider 
the dates of wool-churches and other wool- 
buildings, we must take into account the delays 
that occurred as a result of trade slumps. There 
seems little doubt, for instance, that slump years 
caused a halt in the building of the church at 
Campden. 


* Members of the trading Corporation known 
as the Hanseatic League were commonly called 
Hansard. 





I have referred earlier to the Italian trade 
through Southampton. For about forty years, 
from 1440 to 1480, the amount of trade done 
both in wool and in cloth at Southampton by 
alien exporters was very large, nor did the town 
fail to acquire some distinctive wool-monu- 
ments. Bristol was another of the busiest 
fifteenth-century ports, chiefly for the export of 
cloth, which came for shipment from many 
inland centres : from Shrewsbury and Ludlow, 
from the Stroud Valley, from the old towns of 
Wiltshire and Somerset. Great merchants, 
such as Cheddar and Canynges, thrived upon 
this trade, and William Canynges left his 
memorial in the magnificent church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe which, like its counterpart, St. 
Peter Mancroft in Norwich, was preserved from 
destruction in the Second World War. 

So far I have given little attention to the 
county of Norfolk, in which the wool and cloth 
trades flourished for centuries. All over the 
county, but more particularly in an arc round 
Norwich and on the coast leading towards 
King’s Lynn and beyond, there are Parish 
Churches built out of wool trade money. For 
example, a particularly fine specimen of 
fifteenth-century Perpendicular is to be found 
at Salle ; and at Cawston nearby stands one of 
the few churches in the area built of freestone, 
instead of the normal flint and rubble. Even 
more interesting is the small village of Worstead 
which gave its name to worsted cloth. The 
Norfolk woollen men were often of Flemish 
descent ; their carving and painting after the 
Flemish manner appears in many rood screens 
—notably at Ranworth on the Broads. The 
celebrated carved fonts and the hammer-beam 
roofs of Norfolk all speak of the glories of wool. 
Norwich itself is full of memories of the trade, 
much of which centred in St. Peter Mancroft, 
built in the middle of the century, with colle- 
giate assistance but largely from the benefac- 
tions of the local merchants. 

With the fifteenth-century wool trade in 
other parts of England it is impossible here to 
deal at length. But place names are a fruitful 
source of study ; and woollen-trade origin may 
often be assumed where the houses of our large 
towns and villages have particularly large win- 
dows at the point where the wool bales were 
brought in, and provide long lights for the 
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weavers at their looms. The merchants or 
clothiers often carried on a considerable busi- 
ness in their own dwellings ; and their houses 
were usually built with the gable end to the 
street and the entrance at the side. This prac- 
tice is clearly illustrated in the little alleys of 
those delightful towns, King’s Lynn and 
Tewkesbury. Splendid old houses like the 
Strangers’ Hall in Norwich, or Scaplan’s at 
Poole, contain a wealth of historical evidence. 
But the churches are usually our best source. 
From the elaborate and beautiful examples at 
Lynn and Campden, to the humbler and later 
products of a decadent epoch—every brass has a 
story to tell. The woolman will be found with 
his feet on a sheep or a woolsack. Dedications 
were for the most part simple: they were 
produced before the time of florid tombstone 
eulogies ; but I must mention a brass in 
Northleach on which one of the Forteys is 
described as ‘“‘not an unduly self-satisfied 
man.” Here and there, as in Cirencester, 
where under the shadow of the great Porch a 
host of fifteenth-century woolmen lie buried, 
one finds a veritable mausoleum. The South 
Porch, where all the business of the Parish, 
and other business, too, was often carried on, 
is a particular feature of these wool churches. 
There had been a time when the parish business 
was conducted without the precincts, but as 
near to the Holy Altar as possible. Later, the 


idea of a porch to protect the meeting from the 
weather was conceived and gradually developed, 
until it produced the great three-decker edifice 
at Cirencester. Wool-porches more impressive, 
because they are better proportioned, may be 
seen at Northleach, Kersey and elsewhere. 

To-day the wool-trade has few direct con- 
nections with its medieval background. In 
the Southern Cotswolds, however, near Stroud, 
and in certain districts of Wiltshire and Somer- 
set, it is still carried on ; ‘and one firm, Hunt 
and Winterbotham, working in the Stroud 
area, preserves a link with the early Flemish 
trade, while maintaining distribution centres 
as far afield as New York and Beverley Hills. 
In Essex and East Anglia, under the influence 
of the Huguenots, wool was followed by silk. 
This trade, established after the decline of the 
Spitalfields in the early nineteenth century, has 
given us such firms as Warners of Braintree and 
Courtaulds of Halstead. Further North, the 
firms of Grouts in Yarmouth and Hindes in 
Norwich work to-day not in wool but in the 
finest silks and nylons. But much of the success 
of the silk and rayon industries may be traced 
to the inherited skill of textile operatives and 
their traditional readiness to learn from foreign 
craftsmen. One thinks of John Crome, the 
East Anglian weaver’s son, and of his last 
tribute to his master, the Dutch artist Hobbema: 
** Oh, Hobbema, how I loved you ! ” 
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WELLINGTON AND BLUCHER 
from Booth’s Battle of Waterloo 


By ERICH EYCK 


devil!” This was Frederick the 
Great’s angry reply in 1773 to the 
petition in which Bliicher, vexed by slights to 
his pride, had demanded his retirement from 
the Prussian Army. When the same Bliicher 
reached the end of his days, he was a field- 
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marshal of this army ; he had been raised by 
his king to the rank of a Prince Bliicher of 
Wahlstadt, he was celebrated by his soldiers in 
word and song as Marschal Vorwarts—Marshal 
Forward—and the inscription on the monu- 
ment which the grateful nation erected to him 
came from the pen of no less a poet than 
Goethe. 


By birth Bliicher was not a Prussian. He was 
just as little of Prussian origin as many of the 
men to whom the Prussian State owed its 
revival after the catastrophe of Jena ; men 
like the Freiherr vom Stein, who was from 
Nassau, Count Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, 
who came from Hanover, and Gneisenau from 
Southern Germany. Bliicher was born on the 
16th December, 1742, in the town of Rostock 
in the Duchy of Mecklenburg as the son of a 
squire of small means. A curious “ detour ” 
was necessary to make a Prussian officer out 
of this young Mecklenburger. He was a born 
soldier. He always had a strong aversion from 
schooling. He never even learnt how to write 
German properly ; in his letters—which are 
incidentally full of interesting material—he 
maltreated spelling and grammar in an atrocious 
manner. He was 15 years old when he first 
entered military service, actually with the 
Swedes, who then still ruled over part of 
Pomerania. The King of Sweden had joined 
the Great Coalition which fought Frederick II 
in the Seven Years’ War. The young Swedish 
cadet of hussars made incursions into Prussian 
territory until fate caught up with him in 
August 1760: he fell into Prussian captivity. 
He enjoyed the company of the Prussian 
Hussars, whose prisoner he had become, even 
more than that of the Swedes and as their 
Colonel took a liking to him, he joined his 


regiment. Soon he was advanced to First 
Lieutenant. The military métier suited him 
perfectly. In courage and enterprise he com- 


pared well with his fellow officers. Even if he 
was a passionate gambler and a great ladies’ man, 
this certainly did no harm to the reputation of a 
lieutenant of the hussars. 

But even the Seven Years’ War had to end 
one day, and the young Bliicher soon found 
that he was not made for peace. Garrison life 
did not still his thirst for action, so that even 
the occupation of Polish territory, which King 








Frederick ordered during the First Partition of 
Poland, seemed a pleasant interruption to him. 
Put now he became guilty of so foul an act of 
violence against a suspect Polish clergyman, 
that the King deliberately passed him over 
in the next list of army promotions. Bliicher 
was thereupon emboldened in a petition to 
Frederick not only to libel the comrade who 
had been preferred to him as the “ bastard 
of a princeling ”’, but also to demand his own 
retirement. Insolence like this from a junior 
officer did not fit in with the ideas of the old 
king. He had Bliicher put under arrest where 
he had nine months in which to ponder his 
insubordination. When this lesson did not 
succeed and the stubborn officer still insisted 
on his retirement, Frederick granted his wish 
with the rude words mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

Now that young Bliicher had his way, it 
did not take him long to regret it. He was not, 
however, needy. During the Polish occupation 
he had got engaged to the half-Polish, half- 
German daughter of a wealthy country squire. 
The marriage took place after Bliicher’s retire- 
ment and his father-in-law helped him to 
obtain an estate of his own. He seems to have 
gone in for farming with some success. But 
he would have preferred to return to the varied 
life of the cavalry. Repeatedly he asked 
Frederick to be allowed to re-enter the army. 
However, those who had once crossed the 
King did not find it easy to return to his favour, 
and so Bliicher had to wait for the old man’s 
death. Frederick’s successor, Frederick Wil- 
liam II, who tried to court popularity by doing 
away with the arbitrary measures of his great 
predecessor, restored Bliicher to his old regi- 
ment in a particularly gracious manner, pro- 
moting him Major, as if he had done his service 
in the meantime. 

The next few years offered little out of the 
ordinary. In the campaigns of the Revolutionary 
Wars of 1793 and 1794 Bliicher fought, bravely 
as ever, and distinguished himself by his 
initiative and liveliness. But, then, in 1795, 
there came the Peace of Basle, which severed 
Prussia’s connexion with the anti-French 
coalition and introduced a decade of neutrality 
as comfortable as it was short-sighted. This 
did not suit Bliicher, who had in the meantime 
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risen to general’s rank; he attempted to 
escape the boredom of peace-time service by 
hunting, gambling, drinking and dancing. But 
he was also concerned with the welfare of his 
soldiers and was one of the first to abolish in 
his regiment the frightful system of corporal 
punishment still prevalent in the Prussian 
Army. More important still, he now began to 
take an interest in international politics, though 
his approach to them was always somewhat 
blunt and military-minded. The enormous 
advances made by the French on all fronts un- 
der the leadership of Napoleon hurt his pride, 
just as much as the gloomy and submissive 
inactivity to which Prussian policy condemend 
the army created by Frederick the Great. 


These sentiments found expression in a 
petition which Bliicher addressed in July 1806 
to King Frederick William III. It was in the 
year after the battle of Austerlitz, in which 
Napoleon had triumphed over the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia, while Prussia had allowed 
herself to be diplomatically checkmated by him. 
Prussia had even been France’s nominal ally 
since the Treaty of Paris of 15th February 1806. 
But this mattered little to the hurt general 
of hussars. In powerful language—if in the 
most questionable German—he addressed the 
frightened king: “ France does not mean to 
deal honestly with any power, least of all with 
Your Royal Majesty, as the only power which 
can oppose her system of conquest and oppres- 
sion in Germany.” Bliicher condemned the 
“arrogant tone which the French monarch 
permits himself ” and which was “ deeply felt ” 
by the army. He continued: “ If only Your 
Majesty would lead in person our brave army 
which is bursting with eagerness to make war 
on the French and to revenge humanity on these 
bandits. . . . The hatred and contempt of the 
army for the French is quite incredible... 
They (the French) will never defeat a Prussian 
army . . . Whoever thinks differently is either 
very short-sighted or has been bought with 
French gold.” The general’s scorn for the 
diplomatiques was hardly less than his contempt 
for the French ; and he expressed it, whenever 
there was an opportunity, in the most pointed 
and coarsest manner. He was full of jubilation 
when Prussia finally drifted into the war against 
Napoleon. As late as September 1806 he pro- 
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phesied : “ The French will find their graves 
on this side of the Rhine and those who escape 
will be the bearers of pleasant tidings, such as 
from Rossbach.” 

Everyone knows that within a few weeks it 
was not the French who found their graves, 
but the old Prussian State, and that the glory 
of Rossbach was wiped out by the disgrace 
of the defeats of Jena and Auerstédt. At 
Auerstadt Bliicher commanded the cavalry, 
but without success, in spite of his personal 
bravery. But during the retreat he showed that 
he was made of different stuff from the Junkers 
who, deprived of energy and courage after years 
of parade and court service, then occupied 
nearly all the key-posts in the Prussian Army. 
Even in the hour of defeat he did not lose heart 
and led the remainder of his troops round the 
Harz Mountains to the River Elbe in fair order. 
As luck would have it, he was assisted in this 
as chief of staff by a man who was his equal 
in courage and easily his superior in military 
knowledge and organizing ability: Scharn- 
horst, who was to be the reformer of the 
Prussian Army. The two men became good 
friends during these disastrous days and in 
spite of their differences their friendship en- 
dured to the end. They could not,. of course, 
stem the tide. But it was at any rate a moral 
success to show that there were still men of 
courage and steadiness among the Prussian 
officers. In the end, however, Bliicher had to 
capitulate, unfortunately only after he had 
thrown himself into the neutral Reich city of 
Liibeck, thereby exposing its innocent citizens 
to a sack by the French that lasted several days. 
Readers of Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks will 
remember the description of the sack by the old 
pastor Wunderlich. 

Although Bliicher was soon exchanged, he 
did not have any further opportunities for 
military deeds in this war. Before he was freed, 
he had to spend some time in the headquarters 
of Napoleon. There “ the great man (Bliicher 
reported) conversed with me alone for a whole 
hour. He had great difficulty in making me 
understand, as I do not know the language. 
This did not, however, keep him from making 
it clear to me that he wanted peace.’’ Napoleon 
seems to have attached some importance to the 
captured general who had fought so bravely 


SCHARNHORST 


against him. That this man would one day 
deal him the death-blow neither of them could 
then suspect. But, at any rate, Bliicher had the 
feeling that the fight was not over and that he 
would one day again take up arms against 
the victor. 

In this outlook he was not alone. Though 
the entourage of the perpetually irresolute king 
preached patient submission to the will of the 
mighty French emperor, many a statesman 
and officer even then thought of the future 
revolt. Those who had insight were convinced 
that this end demanded in the first place a 
radical reconstruction of the Prussian State. 
Bliicher was attracted to this group by tem- 
perament and character, though he had little 
understanding of political problems. The head 
of the reformers was the Freiherr vom Stein, 
whom Frederick William III had abruptly dis- 
missed in January 1807 because he had pre- 
sumed to have a will of his own. Bliicher wrote 
to Stein in April: “ You, my friend, I beg to 
come to us as soon as you are asked ; as soon 
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GNEISENAU 


as we have been reinforced by you, we won’t 
yield any more territory to the sluggards who 
are diseased in mind and body.” When Stein 
was once more summoned by the King—on the 
recommendation of Napoleon—he made a de- 
tour in order to have confidential discussions 
with Bliicher, then in command of the Prussian 
troops in Pomerania. He found the general 
“honest, upright, but much aged and not as 
merry as before.” Bliicher had not only aged, 
the excitement and disillusionment of the last 
years had had so strong an effect on his nerves 
that an illness lasting several months took hold 
of him, and for a time he did not even seem to 
be in full possession of his senses. He raved a 
good deal, but his ravings mainly turned on the 
future struggle against Napoelon. “ Bonaparte 


has to come down,” he shouted, “‘ and I shall 
help ; until that has happened I will not 
die.” 

But he had to bridle his impatience for many 
a year longer. Petitions to the King, which 
asked him in moving words to take advantage 
of Napoleon’s commitments in Spain and Aus- 
tria to renew the struggle, remained ineffective 
and even exposed him to suspicion. Only the 
defeat of the Grande Armée in Russia in 1812, 
and York’s capitulation at Tauroggen, cleared 
the path for the War of Liberation. Bliicher 
had now already passed the biblical age-limit. 
But his lust for action was undiminished ; and, 
in spite of his strategic inadequacies, Scharn- 
horst recommended him to the King as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian Army, 
with these incontrovertible words : “ Bliicher 
is the only general who is not afraid of 
Napoleon.” Scharnhorst himself became his 
chief of staff, thus sacrificing his dream of being 
himself commander. When he succumbed to 
wounds as early as June 1813, his most im- 
portant pupil became Bliicher’s chief of staff. 
Gneisenau, a man of warm heart and rich 
education, is probably the greatest strategist 
produced by the war against Napoleon. In- 
tellectually he was undoubtedly Bliicher’s 
superior, and the plans which Bliicher executed 
victoriously originated in his brain. Yet 
Bliicher can rightly claim the glory of these 
victories. He was courageous enough to under- 
take responsibility even for the boldest moves. 
His authority prevailed over rebellious subordi- 
nates, such as General York, and he knew how 
to inculcate into his soldiers the will to vietory 
and the unshakable determination to “go 
forward.” 

After the end of the armistice (17th August, 
1813) Bliicher commanded one of the three 
allied armies operating against Napoleon, who 
was then stationed near Dresden. According 
to a common plan of campaign, they were all 
to go over to the offensive at the same time ; 
but the army against which Napoleon turned 
with his main forces was to evade battle and, if 
necessary, retreat. This was the fate of 
Bliicher’s Silesian Army at the end of August. 
For days it had to retreat, which made heavy 
demands on morale, particularly on that of the 
militia (Landwehr), who had just been called 





up. But, as soon as Napoleon had left his troops 
in order to rejoin his main army, Bliicher re- 
sumed the offensive. He allowed the first 
divisions of the French—now commanded by 
General Macdonald—to cross the rain-swollen 
River Katzbach, then suddenly attacked them, 
driving them into the river and inflicting a 
defeat on them which cost Macdonald almost 
half his army (26th August). Bliicher rejoiced 
when he wrote to his second wife on the evening 
of the battle : ‘‘ To-day was the day for which 
I have been longing. We have defeated the 
enemy completely, taken many cannons and 
made many prisoners.” Napoleon himself 
recognized the significance of this advance with 
the words: ‘“‘ These beasts have learned 
something.” 

Some weeks later, Bliicher and Gneisenau 
gave a new impulse to the dragging Allied 
conduct of the war by their bold crossing of the 
River Elbe near Wartenburg (3rd October). 
Bliicher correctly appreciated the significance 
of this move : “ The consequences of this vic- 
tory must be considerable. For now it is 
‘across the Elbe’ for all of us—the great man 
is supposed to be in Leipzig and I shall wait on 
him in a few days.” A surprising march of the 
Silesian Army to the West, which threatened 
Napoleon’s lines of communication, forced him 
to accept battle at Leipzig from the Allied 
armies converging on the town. This battle 
decided the campaign. Here Bliicher, on 16th 
October, smashed the French corps opposite 
him at Mockern; and three days later he 
greeted at Leipzig the three Allied monarchs 
who ‘had forced their way in from another 
direction. ‘‘ Our monarchs,” he wrote to a 
friend, “thanked me on the public market 
place. Alexander pressed me against his heart.” 
His king appointed him field-marshal. 

But all the honours heaped on Bliicher by 
the monarchs did not prevent him from leaving 
them as quickly as possible. Bliicher and 
Gneisenau wanted to carry the war into France, 
while Frederick William declared the idea of 
crossing the Rhine to be crazy. At the bottom 
of the strategic differences of opinion there was, 
however, a political difference. The leaders of 
the Silesian Army wanted to force Napoleon 
off the throne, while the monarchs sought a 
settlement with him. It was only thanks to 


Napoleon’s stubbornness that Bliicher’s plan 
prevailed. The field-marshal crossed the Rhine 
in the New Year’s night of 1814, and was able 
to defeat Napoleon at La Rothiére in February. 
Already he believed an entry into Paris and a 
victorious peace to be near. But the controver- 
sies between the leaders of the Silesian and the 
main armies now had a disastrous consequence. 
While the Silesian Army advanced, the main 
body of the army hesitated, and the gap so 
formed was masterfully exploited by Napoleon. 
Like lightning he attacked Bliicher’s corps one 
by one as they lay on the River Marne and 
defeated them all (10th to 14th February). 
Bliicher had to retreat. Again the monarchs 
wanted to negotiate, but Napoleon, emboldened 
by his success, refused an armistice. After a 
few weeks, Bliicher and Gneisenau resumed 
the initiative and this time Napoleon was 
beaten at Laon (10th March). In this battle 
Bliicher suddenly lost his senses. He suffered 
from the delusion that he had an elephant in his 
stomach, and had to be removed from the 
battle area. After some time his strong con- 
stitution overcame the attack. But some weeks 
later, shortly after the capture of Paris (31st 
March), he again became severely ill: for six 
days he was blind ; his life seemed to be in 
danger. Though he recovered, he asked the 
King to free him from his command. 

He did not, however, have the rest for which 
he yearned. He had to accept an invitation 
from the Prince Regent to visit London, and 
here became the object of ovations which were 
as enthusiastic as they were exhausting. “I 
am surprised that I am stiil alive,” he wrote to 
his wife the day after his arrival, “ the people 
have nearly torn me to bits, my horses were 
unharnessed and I was carried by the crowds.” 
“¢ T have to watch over myself, that I do not get 
crazy,” he wrote of the honours tendered to 
him. And when the University of Oxford 
wanted to make him an Honorary Doctor, the 
old soldier remarked: ‘“‘ Then they should 
make Gneisenau at least an apothecary, for he 
has made the pills.” His king made him prince 
(Furst). At first he had been opposed to this 
advancement in rank; but after he had 
accepted it, he did not want to “ add to the 
army of hungry princes” and insisted on an 


appropriate grant. How much of this he then 
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lost at the gambling table it is hard to 


estimate. 

Field-Marshal Bliicher was 73 years old 
when Napoleon returned from Elba on Ist 
March 1815. But every Prussian took it as a 
matter of course that Bliicher would be at the 
head of the army which had the task of execut- 
ing the ban against Napoleon decreed by the 
monarchs of Europe. Again he was assisted by 
Gneisenau as his chief of staff. They led the 
Prussian Army into Belgium where Wellington 
was stationed with the Anglo-Hanoverian 
troops. Together they were numerically 
superior to the army which Napoleon had with 
the utmost rapidity assembled. Napoleon’s plan 
was therefore to beat them singly, and to 
separate them as far as possible by throwing 
them back on their natural lines of retreat. He 
half succeeded in the first part of his bold plan. 
On 16th June he defeated Bliicher at Ligny. 
Wellington had promised the Prussians to come 
to their assistance that afternoon, but was 
unable to do so as his troops were late in 
arriving and he was himself attacked at Quatre- 
bras. In the turmoil of the battle Bliicher, who 
threw in his cavalry to oppose the French 
attack, was in the greatest danger of being made 
a prisoner. His horse had been killed by a shot 
and buried him beneath it when it fell. Only 
the determination of his adjutant, Nostiz, saved 
him in the nick of time. During the confusion 
of the retreat and in the darkness of the night, 
nobody knew where the commander-in-chief 
was. Gneisenau therefore took over. He had 
to decide in which direction the defeated army 
was to retreat. The natural line of retreat was 
to the East, towards the Prussian frontier. But 
Gneisenau gave the order: retreat towards 
Wavre, that is to say, northwards. This 
meant : maintaining contact with Wellington 
and being prepared to go into battle once more 
if the latter were attacked by Napoleon. The 





strategic plan of the French Emperor had 
failed. So umexpected was Gneisenau’s 
manoeuvre that Napoleon misdirected 
Grouchy’s Corps which was to pursue the 
Prussians. 

As soon as Bliicher had recovered, he 
promised Wellington his help and put all his 
energy into the execution of this difficult task. 
“Night or the Prussians,” Wellington said, 
when he accepted Napoleons’ powerful attack 
at noon on 18th June. Unshakeably his soldiers 
fought off, under his unruffled leadership, 
perpetually renewed waves of assault. Then, 
in the late hours of the evening, the Prussians 
attacked the flank of the French army. After a 
short sharp struggle the issue of battle was 
decided. Attacked from two sides, the French 
army had to beat a retreat, a retreat which 
soon became a rout. Gneisenau himself led 
the pursuit, “to the last breath of man and 
horse.” Bliicher wrote from Belle Alliance : 
“* The most marvellous battle has been fought. 
The grandest victory has been won. Now the 
Bonaparte business seems to be over once 
more.” He added : “‘ Now I cannot write any 
more, for I am trembling all over. The excite- 
ment was too much.” 

Here we take leave of the old hero. The 
peace treaty which his old enemies, the 
diplomatiques concluded, at the Congress of 
Vienna, was not at all to his liking. In his opinion 
France had got off too lightly—and Germany 
too badly. His dissatisfaction he expressed in 
the celebrated phrase that the pen had spoilt 
what the sword had conquered. He still lived 
for some years in his usual manner, mainly 
on the estate which had been granted to him 
by the king in return for his services, played 
cards, if somebody was prepared to take him 
on, and still danced as a man of 76 at Karlsbad 
with beautiful princesses. On 12th September 
1819 he died after a short illness. 
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The Town Hall Leicester By WwW. G. HOSKINS 


HE TRAVELLER reaching Leicester from 
the south gets two remarkably different 
views of the town, depending on whether 
he arrives by the main London road or by the 
former Great Central Railway from Marylebone. 
Coming in by the road, he travels for almost a 


couple of miles between large tree-shaded 
gardens in which stand the solid, brick man- 
sions of Victorian and Edwardian manu- 
facturers, mostly dating from the years between 
1875 and 1910, a suburb with an air of opulence 
still, though a little faded in places as the manu- 


















facturers have now moved out into the country: 
houses with massive mahogany doors and 
staircases, lofty rooms and huge mahogany 
sideboards, that once had good silver but rarely 
a good library. Coming in by the railway from 
Marylebone over a long viaduct, the picture 
presented is more incoherent—the spire of 
St. Mary de Castro, a Norman church within 
the castle-yard : the Norman castle hall itself, 
standing on a low bluff above the undis- 
tinguished river Soar : then a remarkable bird’s 
eye view over the Roman heart of the town and, 
beside it, the pre-Conquest church of St. 
Nicholas. All around this historic core lie the 
untidy environs of nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism in glowing red brick. But despite its 
hundreds of acres of Victorian brick streets 
and roads, Leicester is one of the historic towns 
of England. 

Unlike many ancient towns, its growth has 
been described in some excellent works of 
history ; and the scholarly histories alone fill 
a long shelf in the book-case. Not counting 
Nichols’ History of Leicestershire—published 
between 1795 and 1815, and one of the most 
outstanding of the great folio county histories 
—the series begins with Thompson’s History 
of Leicester, published in 1849 and in many 
respects still the most readable and compre- 
hensive history, with a second volume—on the 
eighteenth century—published in 1871. Since 
then a number of Leicester men and women, 
and some from outside, have written agreeably 
on the town. Each of the chief buildings has 
had a book to itself also—the Abbey, the Castle, 
the Guildhall, the Newarke Hospital and 
College. The four volumes of the Leicester 
borough records (1103-1688) are one of the 
best-known collections of their kind, and work 
is going on towards the fifth and sixth volumes. 
Other classes of the city records have been 
published, notably the two volumes on the 
register of freemen (1196-1930) and the records 
of the Wyggeston Hospital, a fine collection 
beginning in the twelfth century. And there 
is much besides. 

We know a great deal about Leicester’s 
origins. Following chance discoveries in 1936, 
when a site for new municipal baths was being 
cleared, a considerable area in the middle of the 
Roman town of Ratae Coritanorum was 








scientifically excavated by Miss Kenyon be- 
tween 1936 and 1939. This proved to be one 
of the most important Roman excavations of 
recent years, and the uncovered site has been 
preserved and laid out. Among other things, 
the excavation revealed a primitive native 
occupation of the site of Leicester which slightly 
preceded the Romans, and probably repre- 
sented a northerly settlement of Belgic people 
about A.D 35., with a continuc’ occupation 
after the Romans had established a military 
station in the country beyond the river. The 
upper levels showed the gradual evolution of 
a Romano-British country town, which became 
the tribal capital of the Coritam—Ratae 
Coritanorum—as soon as the military frontier 
advanced far to the north and west. 

The site of Leicester, unlike that of such 
cities as Durham, Exeter, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln, is singularly lacking in dramatic 
value. It appears to be set down on a level 
surface beside a paltry river, and might well 
have been put anywhere else, or so it seems at 
first sight. One has, indeed, to search the large- 
scale geological and topographical maps fairly 
closely to arrive at a satisfactory explanation. 
It is that the original settlement grew up on a 
broad, dry shelf of river gravels, sufficiently 
raised above the river—in natural conditions 
a much more formidable stream—to be safe 
from winter floods. At the same time it com- 
manded the narrowest crossing-place of the 
alluvial flood-plain of the Soar, where hard 
terraces of gravel came close to each other on 
either bank. Both above the town and below it, 
the valley widens quickly, the gravel terraces 
retreat far apart, and until ten years ago there 
were wide floods every winter, a striking 
vindication of the Belgic choice of site. 

The Fosse Way, constructed as a temporary 
frontier in the first years of the Roman con- 
quest, crossed the Soar valley at this point, and 
probably for this reason the site of Leicester 
was taken over by the Romans and a civil town 
created. For the next four centuries the history 
of the town followed a familiar pattern : the 
replacement of the native buildings by a big 
development in town-planning early in the 
second century, the prosperous and orderly 
generations of the second and third centuries, 
then the slow decay, beginning before the end 
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Leicester in the nineteenth century 


of the Roman occupation and accelerating 
afterwards. The Romano-British town covered 
an area of 105 acres, and was almost certainly 
walled, although no trace of Roman walling 
has ever been found. The medieval walls are 
supposed, however, to follow the Roman 
lines. 

Once more the problem of the continuity of 
urban life arises, and once again we cannot 
answer it with certainty. There is reason to 
believe that the invading Angles had reached 
Leicester by about 500. If so, there is a gap 
of only a century—three generations—between 
the end of the Roman town and the appearance 
of the Angles. Human life may well have con- 
tinued to subsist here, but it was amid a scene 
of increasing ruin, of fallen buildings, obliter- 
ated streets, and no municipal organization. 
‘Urban life in the proper sense certainly came to 
an end. 

We know something of the Roman street- 
plan of Leicester ; the medieval street-plan bore 
little relation to it. Here and there the lines 
coincide, and a modern street follows the 
ancient Roman line for a short distance. But 
in the main the wavering, indirect lines of the 


principal medieval streets, crossing the lines 
of the Roman streets at random, suggest that 
they were formed in an area that had been 
largely levelled again, in which the old building- 
lines had been mostly forgotten. It is while 
wrestling with problems like this that one 
wishes that some detailed studies in urban 
topography had been done in this country. It 
is perhaps the most fascinating and unexplored 
field of English topography. The English 
countryside is written about in an increasing 
flood of books (without, however, adding much 
to our knowledge) but the towns have rarely 
been tackled from a topographical standpoint. 

As in most towns, the period between the 
fifth and tenth centuries is the darkest. English 
Leicester, for all its crudity, became important 
enough to be chosen as the seat of a bishopric 
as early as 675, a see which extended at one 
time as far as the Thames and included the 
venerable church of Dorchester, but which 
disappears again in the chaos of the Danish 
invasions of Mercia in the ninth century. It is 
in this period that we have the first recogniz- 
able form of the name of Leicester. It appears 
as Legorensis civitas in 803, and as Ligera 











































































easter in 917. Even so, its meaning remains a 
puzzle. The most reasonable guess we can 
make is that the river Soar was formerly called 
he Leire (which is still the name of a small 
head-stream), and that the English who lived 
along the stream had a tribal name derived 
from the river-name : “the dwellers on the 
Leire”. So Leicester becomes “the Roman 
fort of the dwellers on the Leire ”. 

The Danes took over the town of Leicester 
after much fighting and made it one of their 
Five Boroughs, a centre of their military 
organization, in the late ninth century. The 
country districts around Leicester, especially 
to the east and south, show a high proportion 
of Scandinavian place-names. The number of 
sokemen recorded in the Domesday villages, 
most of whom can be regarded as the descend- 
ants of the demobilized Danish army who were 
given land in Mercia, shows that in some places 
the population was almost entirely Scandi- 
navian, and in others was only one-half English. 
The Danish influence upon the town of 
Leicester is much less obvious, but it is there. 
Many of the streets are gates, from the 
Scandinavian word for a road or street, and 
the dialect and speech-sounds of the people 
betray a Scandinavian mixture. Danish 
was almost certainly a spoken language in 
the market-place of Leicester for many 
generations. 

The Danish influx probably revived the 
importance of the town as a market-centre, a 
function it had performed in Romano-British 
times. It had a mint in the tenth century, was 
reckoned as a borough, and had given its name 
to the shire of which it was the physical centre. 
By 1086, Domesday shows it to be a consider- 
ible borough, eleventh in order of population, 
with a recorded population of 414, perhaps 
two thousand people all told. Though far be- 
hind such towns as York, Norwich, and 
Lincoln, it was the largest borough in the whole 
f the Midlands, except for Oxford, to the 
south. And it was three times the size of 
Nottingham which, on the face of it, occupied a 
much better site, with that great military rock 
dominating the whole borough, and the broad 
rent to tap the trade of the Midlands. The 
more one looks at the site of Nottingham, the 
more one is puzzled to explain the high 
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importance of Leicester from the tenth century 
to the fourteenth, both as a political and an 
economic centre. 

Leicester’s political importance was, indeed, 
in a large measure accidental. As the seat of the 
earldom of Leicester, which became a royal 
earldom in the thirteenth century and sub- 
sequently merged with the dukedom of Lan- 
caster, its castle became a splendid household, 
the meeting-place of Parliaments, and the scene 
of many royal visits. The castle hall still sur- 
vives. Though cut up inside into law courts, it 

















The Guildhall 


remains one of the largest Norman domestic 
buildings in England. And the Newa1ke—the 
“New Work” of John of Gaunt—contained 
within its precincts as remarkable a collection 
of fine buildings as any medieval English town 
could show—the great castle and its beautiful 
collegiate church of St. Mary de Castro, the 
Trinity Hospital, the Wigston chantry-house, 
and the College of St. Mary in the Newarke, 
with its own collegiate church that some old 
writers thought “the most fairest they had 
seen”. Alas, the Newarke to-day is a bus 








St. Nicholas’s Church and the foundations of the Roman forum 


station, fringed by public lavatories, hideous 
Victorian Gothic, and a twentieth century red- 
brick college of technology. 

With the merging of the duchy of Lancaster 
in the Crown under Henry IV, the splendid 
household at the castle ceased to be, and with 
it went Leicester’s prosperity and political 
importance. Throughout the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was a typical English 
country town and country market. If one 
analyses the trades in the Freeman’s Register, 
yne finds no dominant occupation. The leading 


occupations were the clothing trade in all its 
branches, leather and its products, the food 
trades, and the building trades. One suspects 
that the economic historian has his hoary 
clichés like the “fire and sword” of the 
political historian, and one of them is “ the 
cloth trade ”—an old stand-by when we have 
to explain the economics of a Tudor town. 
Leicester, like many another English town at 
this period, had no dominant industry or trade. 
Its people lived by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing, a form of economy which we understand 
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so little to-day, and which would repay some 
closer attention. 

When Evelyn visited Leicester in August, 
1654, he thought little of it : “‘ To the old and 
ragged Citty of Leicester, large and pleasantly 
seated, but despicably built, the chimney flues 
like so many smiths’ forges ; however famous 
for the tomb of the Tyrant Richard the Third, 
which is now converted to a cistern, at which 
(I think) cattel drink.” A generation later, 
about 1682, Thomas Baskerville denounced 
the town even more vigorously : “‘ it is now an 


old stinking town, situated upon a dull river, 
inhabited for the most part by tradesmen, viz. 
worsted combers and clothiers, for the streets 
being then a sweeping and cleansing against 
the judges coming in the next morning the 
stinking puddles of—and water being then 
stirred, made me go spewing through all the 
streets as I went to see it, yet it hath formerly 
been a town of good remark. ...” Baskerville 
saw the town, then of about five thousand 
people, on the eve of great changes. Three 
things that have moulded the character and 
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shape of modern Leicester emerged in force in 
the late seventeenth century : bricks, the frame- 
work-knitting machine, and Dissenters. Bricks 
gave the town the architectural character it still 
keeps unimpaired ; the hosiery-frame gave it 
its greatest modern industry, its first dominant 
trade ; and the nonconformists gave it a pro- 
nounced social and cultural character, which it 
also keeps in some degree to this day. 

But the town did not change dramatically. 
During the eighteenth century, the hosiery 
industry grew, the poor framework-knitter and 


the nonconformist hosier became the typical 
figures, but there were still only 17,000 people 
in 1801. Leicester still had much of a country 
character with its big markets and fairs ; and 
“in the Market Place was the Pigeon Tree, 
under which the country-women sat to sell 
pigeons, a great article of food brought from 
the open cornfields that surrounded Leicester 
in all directions. Opposite the Post Office there 
was a grove of trees under which stood the 
small thatched inn called the ‘ Jolly Miller ’.” 
So wrote William Gardiner in his Music and 














Friends, of the days of his Leicester youth. As 
late as 1800 the Assembly Rooms were opened, 
perhaps the most notable secular building left 
in Leicester. The borough’s transformation 
came in the nineteenth century, and most 
dramatically in the last generation of the 
century. The population rose from 17,000 in 
1801 to 92,000 in 1871, a five-fold increase ; 
but it doubled again in the last thirty years of 
the century—from 92,000 to 219,000 by 1901. 
The boot and shoe industry had come (largely 
by accident) about 1850 to give the town a 
second staple trade, and Leicester went through 
its industrial revolution well within living 
memory. Many people now alive remember 
the days of the “Domestic System”, of 
children pushing loads of finished boots and 
shoes from home to the warehouse and back 
with fresh materials for next week’s work, and 
of workers who did no work on Mondays but 
drank instead. Sometimes “ St. Monday ” 
extended into “ St. Tuesday ”, and work only 
began on Wednesday. The discipline of the 
factory was very salutary in one English town 
at least. 

Leicester industry was revolutionized by the 
gas-engine. The town never went through the 
muck and dirt of the Steam Age, and its square 
miles of red brick still glow untarnished in the 
evening sun. On all sides the town burst its old 
bounds : hundreds of red-brick streets shot up 
in the green fields, all bearing dates in the 
’”70s, 80s, and ’gos. and the significant names 
of the period—Balmoral, Jubilee, and such-like. 
Zola Terrace in a placid suburb sends the mind 
speculating about some literary builder, pro- 
bably a pillar of the Secular Hall, that typical 





product of Victorian Leicester radicalism. On 
the favoured south side of the town the opulent 
tree-lined suburb of Stoneygate grew more 
decorously, the quiet preserve of the hosiery 
and the boot and shoe manufacturer, whose 
favourite architectural style passed from the 
Gothic Revival of the ’70s and early 80s, to a 
towering Jacobean by the late ’80s and ’gos. 
But over most of the town the glazed red-brick 
of the terrace-house was the dominant theme 
of the landscape. 

Two wars created a third great industry in 
the city—engineering, which had begun as a 
necessary adjunct of the two staple industries 
round about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and was a good third string by 1914. 
By 1945 engineering had come out on top, and 
so it remains. With three industries based on 
consumer-goods—dull prosaic trades for the 
most part, but steady sellers in the home market 
—and industries moreover that employed 
nearly as many women as men, Leicester en- 
joyed some fame between the wars as “ the 
most prosperous town in the British Empire’. 
It was certainly a complacent town, its people 
not so given to hard intellectual effort as their 
fathers and grandfathers. The chapels were less 
vigorous, the great radical tradition had weak- 
ened to an uncritical acceptance of one big 
party or the other, according to one’s economic 
and social status. Having destroyed during 
the last hundred years nearly all its old streets 
and buildings, Leicester in appearance is an 
embalmed late Victorian and Edwardian town. 
As such, a hundred years hence, it may 
be greatly appreciated by students of the 
period. 


Tombstones in ‘the 
Cathedral Churchyard 
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into the meta-history debate, I feel im- 

pelled to take up his challenging offer of an 
agreement between the “plain” and the 
‘‘ meta-historians,” although I would hardly 
count myself among the latter. I am afraid 
that the answer must be No. It rests in my 
view upon a confusion in Professor Renier’s 
own mind that still remains despite Mr. 
Christopher Dawson’s admirable attempt at 
clarification. Professor Renier is trying to 
lump together for purposes of abuse those 
whose interest in history is in its capacity to 
provide raw materials for sociological generali- 
zation, and those whose concern is to bring 
some light to bear upon the actual operations 
of the plain historian, by subjecting his objects 
and processes to reasoned analysis. This dis- 
tinction has just been made very adequately 
by a professional philosopher, Mr. W. H. Walsh, 
in his useful little book, An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of History, and I need not elaborate 
it. 

The doctrine that “ history is that which is 
in history books” has an appealing common- 
sense flavour about it ; and I should be the last 
to deny to the man who writes the history 
books the title of historian. Indeed, the 
emphasis on research undirected by any posi- 
tive intention of historical creation or recon- 
struction, about which Professor Renier 
complains, is undoubtedly one of the sources 
of current sterility among British academic 
historians. But, after all, there must be some 
reason why the plain historian chooses what 
he shall write about, as well as why the re- 
searcher decides what new facts are worth 
trying to establish. It is impossible to go on 
writing more of the kind of history that 
satisfied a previous generation without letting 
any of the new insights into the depth and 
complexity of human affairs affect us. In 
fact, the scope of history has been steadily 
widening throughout the half-century since 
Langlois and Seignobos appeared to have 
defined the historian’s task for good. In what 
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ways it has widened and how this upsets the 
traditional concepts of the historian and his 
task, form the theme of my friend Fernand 
Braudel’s recent inaugural lecture as Professor 
of the History of Modern Civilization at the 
Collége de France. Surely Professor Renier 
will hardly dismiss Professor Braudel as a 
mere meta-historian ? 

Personally as an historian, I have learned 
more from Collingwood than from anyone else; 
and I admit that I find it difficult to be patient 
with his critics. But I am not putting the 
argument on those lines. My quarrel with 
Professor Renier and with Alan Bullock is not 
entered into on behalf of any particular school 
of philosophers of history or meta-historians, 
but simply because it seems to me that they and 
those who think like them feel that the historian 
can work perfectly well without being aware 
of what it is that he is doing or trying to do. 
This is true of no other form of intellectual 
activity ; and to accept it would mean aban- 
doning the claim that history has any part to 
play in the modern world. This attitude seems 
to me to be frivolous in the worst sense. And 
I am sorry that two historians for whom in 
general I have such respect should lend 
themselves to that prejudice against thought 
of any kind which is a distinguishing mark 
of at least one powerful school of British 
historians. 

A final word. I do not know what “ meta- 
historians ”’, if any, have claimed that Monsieur 
Morazé’s most recent essay [Sur La Civilisation 
d’Occident] is a masterpiece or anything like it. 
Its faults lie too near the surface. But even in 
this book—the least satisfactory of any that 
Monsieur Morazé has written—there are at 
least some scattered insights which might help 
to suggest themes for more restrained and 
more patient scholars. To call it an “ atrocious 
product”, as Professor Renier does, is to show 
an intolerance which comes strangely from him 
and should never be shown by a serious scholar 
to another, however distasteful he may find 
his method or his results. 
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CROMWELL by Samuel Cooper 


“ce 


HEN YOUR WIVES AND CHILDREN shall 
ask you where you have been, and 
what news : say you have been at 
Worcester, where England’s sorrows began 
and where they are happily ended.” So wrote 
Hugh Peters just after the second of the three 
memorable events of Cromwell’s life that fell 
on a third of September, the battle of Dunbar 
being the first, and his death the last. In 
terms of power, of the “ providences” by 
which he believed God justified His purposes, 
Worcester was the “crowning mercy” of 
which he wrote to Speaker Lenthall. Here he 
laid down for ever the sword, first used by this 
middle-aged civilian a bare nine years before, 
and took up the staff of “‘ the constable in the 
parish ”’, to restore and keep the peace. 

‘Though the result of the battle was a fore- 


gone conclusion, for his armies much out- 
numbered the Royalists, and all England had 
risen against the Scottish invaders, none was 
more decisive for British history. Nor was the 
arena unworthy of that triumph. Worn out by 
a month on the march since leaving Stirling, 
harried by Lambert and Harrison and Robert 
Lilburne, the Royal army had tramped into 
Worcester on 22nd August. And now the trap 
had closed. As Charles II surveyed the field of 
battle from the Cathedral tower, eastward he 
would see Cromwell’s main body coming from 
the Avon and Evesham, where an earlier rebel 
had played his last stake and lost ; westward 
across Severn, he saw the divisions of Fleet- 
wood and Lambert fighting their way towards 
the Teme, which brought down through the 
orchards all the memories of monarchy at 
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Ground-plan of Worcester in 1651 


Ludlow and of Tudor Wales ; near the junction 
of Severn and Teme was being finished 
Cromwell’s bridge of boats, by which he was to 
shuttle the deciding weight of victory from east 
to west, and back again. By sunset the guns 
taken from the Scots, and turned down the 
streets of Worcester, had done their work. 
By dawn on the 4th nothing survived of the 
Royal cause, except a group of horsemen fifty 
miles to the north at Whiteladies, among 
whom was the King. 

No English subject, I suppose, unless it be 
Nelson, has so impressed himself on the national 
imagination as this English squire of Welsh 
descent. Ride where you will, he has ridden 
and fought over the soil before you—from 
Bovey Tracy in the west to Stirling, or from 
Pembroke to King’s Lynn. At Ely or York or 


Westminster, close your eyes and you may yet 
see him as Philip Warwick described him, 
with ill-made country clothes, massed swollen 
features, untuneable cloudy eloquence, and 
on his collar specks of blood. So that every- 
where, right or wrong, slighted castles and 
devasted monuments are put down to “ Iron- 
side”. Nor has any Englishman, unless once 
more it is Nelson or Drake, made his might so 
respected in Europe, as the general whose 
redcoats extorted Dunkirk from Mazarin, 
whose ascendancy vindicated the slaughtered 
saints of the Vaudois, or whose ships under 
Blake’s command menaced Leghorn, Lisbon, 
and Algiers. 

It seems improbable that history will ever 
seriously revise the presentation of Cromwell, 
given us by the genius of Carlyle and the life- 








long labours of Gardiner and Firth. Neither 
the “ bold bad man ” of Clarendon’s painting, 
nor the self-seeker and apostate of Ludlow 
and Mrs. Hutchinson, can survive the accumu- 
lated evidence of an habitual hesitation, a 
fixedly conservative outlook on society, an 
instinct to conciliate and to preserve, a toler- 
ance as immense, and yet as severe, as Abraham 
Lincoln’s, with a readiness to abdicate his own 
powers if that way the Divine finger pointed. 
That, surely, is the clear moral of the Clarke 
Papers, and of all the tangled advances, 
retreats, and reactions of the years from 1646 
to 1648. Again, to analyse the essential 
Cromwell is one thing ; but it is quite another 
to criticize the politics of his civilian advisers, 
Thurloe or St. John or Lockart ; while those 
of Povey and the rest of the business men 
behind the committees of trade, with whom 
today we are not concerned, present a further 
problem. As for Cromwell himself, we are 
today ill-equipped to estimate the true person- 
ality of one who held that political events were 
but “dross and dung in comparison with 
Christ”. Gardiner wrote of him, in his 
wonderful Ford lectures, as not only the greatest 
but the “‘ most typical Englishman of all time ”’: 
against which we must set a large interrogation 
mark, unless we believe that the “ typical” 
Englishman is either a fanatical Calvinist, or a 
mystic. It might be typical of early seventeenth- 
century England to massacre the garrison of 
Drogheda or knock friars promiscuously on 
the head, to view Rome as Babylon, or to avow 
that “the Lord Himself hath a controversy 
with your enemy”, the Spaniard. But it is 
scarcely typical of the permanent English 
character to believe that, having been once in 
grace, salvation is assured, or that a cavalry 
skirmish is an appeal to God. Like Johannes 
Agricola, he was “ alone at God’s right hand ”’, 
assured that He was leading His saints by a 
predestined way. Cromwell’s_ clinching 
argument at any political turning-point was 
always this intolerable view of “ outward dis- 
pensations ”, this waiting on the issue of battle 
or negotiation as the providences of God, 
which “ hang so together” and are “so con- 
stant, so clear, unclouded”’. Yet these were 
the beliefs that made him a pillar of fire in the 
darkest night, and armed his slow decisions 


with an inexorable energy, so that, having 
stood out last of all men against violence and 
the breaking down of all bridges with the past, 
in the end he carried through the trial and 
execution of the King, “‘ this man against whom 
the Lord hath witnessed”. “I tell you we 
will cut off his head with the Crown upon it ”’. 
How could the instruments of God feel remorse 
for this “ necessity” cast upon them, which 
“Christians in after times will mention with 
honour, and all tyrants in the world look at 
with fear ?” 

For the rest he was, indeed, a true type of 
what the late Elizabethan age had bred in 
plenty, the sober God-fearing rustic aristocrat, 
devoted to his home and his “ little wenches ” 
and his country, jealously proud of the liberties 
and the religion which, in her own peculiar 
and grudging way, the Queen “of most 
happy memory ” had bequeathed. Like scores 
of others on both sides, Capels and Culpeppers 
and Fleetwoods and Gerrards, this cadet of the 
Hinchinbrook magnates belonged to a cadre of 
natural leaders, who lived on and by their 
native acres, first learning to govern men in 
small corporations and petty sessions, or in 
meetings of commoners in the Fens. He pos- 
sessed in full measure their tastes, their limita- 
tions, and their most virile virtues. For he 
loved good music and singing, as he loved good 
horses and horse-training, while his grammar 
school, Cambridge and the Inns of Court gave 
him an admiration for good learning, a feeling 
for the glorious heritage of his country, and a 
sense of how to rule his fellow citizens. His 
heroes, and the causes he clung to, were those 
which all the fighting class of his generation 
admired — Queen’ Elizabeth, Gustavus 
Adolphus, or the Huguenots. Most naturally 
gifted of cavalry leaders, reckless of danger 
and ruthless in pushing victory home, he was 
also a tender-hearted and merciful man, a good 
neighbour, strictly just to honourable enemies, 
and full of compassion for the poor, the afflicted, 
and the misguided. 

He had not, of course, the advantages of 
some modern historians in being able to read 
history backwards, and to view this as a social 
war. With his stalwart body of “ bourgeois ” 
kinsfolk, Hampden and Whalley and the rest, 
having served under Essex and Manchester 

















and Fairfax, and having commanded regiments 
mostly raised and led by country gentlemen 
and lawyers, he could hardly be expected to 
think of his forces as a people’s army. It was 
not into rich and poor, but into servants of God 
or His enemies, that he divided mankind, all 
men being set by their various gifts and training 
and heredity in an unequal social order. Dis- 
liking abstract terms and ideologies at least as 
much as Burke, he distrusted fanatics. Not so 
legally or so logically minded as his admirable, 
though rather wooden son-in-law, Henry 
Ireton, he would not have the State “‘ desolated”’ 
by pushing one fair premise to extremity ; 
liberty and property, for instance, were both 
“noble things abused for the patronizing of 
villainies ”’. The Army were not mere mer- 
cenaries but citizens who bore up the fabric, 
and Burford churchyard witnessed his way with 
Levellers who would sacrifice the whole to the 
part : “ you must break these men, or they will 
break you ”’. 

For all that, we might claim that, in the 
fundamentals of justice and mercy which knit 
a society together, no greater soldier of demo- 
cracy has existed. His rules of political think- 
ing, if they can be called such, are few and 
familiar. “‘ Sir, the State in choosing men to 
serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if 
they be willing to serve it faithfully, that 
suffices ’’. He had, indeed, moral expectations 
of what he could call the upper “ interests ” 
in a State. But “I had rather have a plain 
russet-coated captain, that knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows, than that 
which you call a gentleman and is nothing else” ; 
“better plain men than none”. This State 
of his was not to be a police State, and no 
member of Parliament spoke out more vigor- 
ously against the shortsightedness of forced 
solutions. “‘ What we and they gain in a free 
way is better than twice so much in a forced 
way, and will be more truly ours and our 
posterity’s. That you have by force, I look 
upon as nothing ”’. He was ready enough, as the 
work of his Major-Generals especially showed, 
to attempt moral reformation through govern- 
ment action. For “the mind is the man. If 
that be kept pure, the man signifies somewhat ; 
if not, I would fain see the difference there is 
betwixt him and a beast”. Yet all this must 


not be pushed by moral pedantry to demoraliza- 
tion. “‘ From brethren, in things of the mind, 
we look for no compulsion, but that of light 
and reason.” “ It will be found an unjust and 
unwise jealousy to deprive a man of his natural 
liberty upon a supposition he may abuse it. 
When he doth abuse it, judge.” His dying 
prayer for the people is not so very far, given 
its own idiom, from Clarendon’s praise of 
“ their old good humour ” ; “ give them con- 
sistency of judgement, one heart, and mutual 
love.” 

We find no abandonment of these canons of 
his faith in all his dealings both as General and 
as Protector after Worcester field, nor any 
contradiction to the line he had taken before 
in those memorable inter-war debates in Putney 
church. Hemmed in by a triumphant Army of 
militant sectaries, Royalist plotters, Leveller 
assassins and mutineers, a recalcitrant Pres- 
byterian or merely political aristocracy, we 
find him always applying, as and whenever he 
could, to these tough irreconcilable elements 
some degree of “ healing”. Though sworn to 
extirpate “‘ Popery and prelacy”’, his govern- 
ment abolished fines for recusancy, and winked 
at almost open Anglican worship. To the 
Quakers, whom Puritan magistrates hounded 
from pillar to post, he extended some protec- 
tion. Himself he would have given full tolera- 
tion to the Jews, and meanwhile connived at 
many particular leniencies. His speeches com- 
miserated the lot of humble Royalists, driven 
like sheep to confiscation so that the Rump 
might pay its way. If he thought always first 
of the godly, he often told his hearers they 
should have “ not a spirit for believers only but 
for the whole people”, expecting the day 
when all should be the Lord’s people. 

Worcester, and not the expulsion of the 
Rump with its baubles, gave him his power, 
for inevitably it produced the moment when 
the Revolution, like all revolutions, turned and 
rent itself, thus making room for the reactions. 
The questions at issue involved the whole 
future of the country. Was all to be swept 
and garnished, or would the continuity of our 
law and institutions prove its strength? Was 
Parliament to rule or the Saints, the Army 
or the civil power ? Was the law to be the law 
of Bracton and Coke, or the law of Moses ? 








Was property to go on as ever with its removable 
inequalities, or be frozen into some Utopia of 
“Diggers”, edified by preachers at Blackfriars ? 
In these eddies we see Oliver swinging to each 
tide, as does the greatest vessel in the stream, 
slowly but with gathering weight as the scour 
deepens and the channel clears. He was never, 
he had admitted years ago, “‘ wedded or glued ” 
to forms of government. Something “ with 
monarchy in it” might suit the national 
temper best, better anyhow than committing 
all powers to a single-chamber unrepresentative 
Parliament. Yet thrice he refused the Crown, 
rather than offend the godly soldiers who had 
fought for the cause. When the Saints failed 
egregiously in “ Barebones ” Parliament, he 
would not keep power in his own hands but 
worked for a real Parliament again, and would 
not have parted with his Parliaments if they 
had left intact the religious toleration which he 
and the army prized above all earthly blessings, 
and the political buttresses he judged necessary 
to keep that toleration safe. 

There is little apparent ground for calling 
him a great legislator, and what gives to the 
Commonwealth law-making its abiding interest 
—that is, its anticipation of so many reforms 
barely touched again until the age of Brougham 
and the Utilitarians—derives much more from 
the Rump and the Barebones Assembly than 
from his own volume of ordinances and 
statutes. Even so his administration took 
reasonable care for some vital matters—the 
reform of Chancery, the struggles of the East 
India Company, and commercial treaties ; 
while his own hand may be traced in causes 
much nearer to his daily thinking. As Chancel- 
lor of Oxford University and projector of 
another at Durham, he encouraged learning 
and its endowment ; and it was to his Oxford 
vice-chancellor, the very remarkable John 
Owen, that he chiefly looked for the organiza- 
tion of national and established churches, 
embracing the main Protestant bodies, filled 
with ministers of proved and tested godliness. 

If Worcester settled one thing, it was this : 
that, while Oliver lived, the Army’s supremacy 
would be used to maintain the maxims of 
English policy as an Elizabethan Protestant 
would see them. England had been ignored in 
Europe for twenty years; she should be 








respected. The old alliances should be fur- 
bished up—friendship with France, Holland, 
Sweden, and Protestant Germany, against 
Spain, the great “ underproper of Babylon ”’. 
Portugal should be made our commercial 
satellite and our roadstead. We should establish 
an equilibrium in the East Indies, and cut the 
Spanish roots in the West. It was a costly, an 
illusionist, and an obsolete policy—at least as 
to half of it, of which the only fruits were the 
temporary possession of an untenable harbour 
in Dunkirk and the painfully slow colonization 
of Jamaica. Many voices in Council opined 
that it was not to our interest to reinforce 
France against a declining Spain. Thurloe 
himself came to argue that a second and 
decisive war against Holland could not be 
avoided ; neither the Great Elector of Prussia, 
nor the Danes, were prepared to sink their 
hatred of Sweden in an Evangelical League. 
But Oliver, ready to go on to the very gates of 
Rome, encouraged Charles X to attack Vienna 
and, in effect, to re-start the Thirty Years’ War. 

Though there is much to question here— 
for the costs of this warfare strained his power 
at home and must soon have compelled him to 
peace—it seems mistaken, as Agincourt shows, 
to assume that even a wrong-headed war is 
always barren. The Protector’s mighty name 
and energy put Britain where Elizabeth’s best 
years had left her, and where William III was 
to put her again. His fleet, much increased in 
strength and improved in tactics and recruit- 
ment, was the first substantial and continuous 
professional Navy. The valour even of his raw 
recruits won European prestige for the first 
standing Army. To call him the founder of 
Empire is grotesque ; he found it natural to 
act as if this small island were a great Power. 
If the power of armies is, as Wordsworth wrote, 
“formal and circumscribed”, there was a 
morality in the effort of this armed Republic, 
even when its policy went astray, which 

“to all States not free 
shall climacteric be ”’. 

What then, were the lasting fruits of 
Worcester ? If the Puritan experiment failed 
or died with Oliver, if the King “ enjoyed his 
own again ” (and a good deal else), if the iron 
Sheldon ruled at Lambeth and the “‘Clarendon” 
Code evicted the godly Cromwellian ministers, 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE LORD PROTECTOR 


none of this meant that Worcester field might 


never have been fought. The bones exhumed 


from the Abbey, to lie beneath Tyburn 


gallows, yet live. William the Norman took 
twenty years to cement his new settlement in 
Domesday book ; nine, or eleven if reckoned 
from the execution of the King, were long 
enough for Cromwell and his Colonels. In 
these years there was no King, no House of 
Lords, no coercive and exclusive Church, 
no Star Chamber, no High Commission, no 
torture. These were, on the other hand, 
general tolerance for all Protestants and Acts 
of Union with Scotland and Ireland. What was 
done left a deep mark behind, even if momen- 
tarily swept away ; and what was undone never 
wholly revived, even though restored in form. 


Cavalier Parliaments continued the struggle 
against the executive begun by the Puritans, 
their leader before the century ended being 
Harley, the son of one who had fought against 
the Lord’s anointed. 

Thus from Worcester we may date the 
fundamentals in the British State as it went on 
till Waterloo. An energy and quality were 
released by Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
of a kind that the first two Stuarts had not per- 
mitted, and which the vacillations of the last 
two cannot disguise. The servants and in- 
heritors of that State, even when they foreswore 
it, had a confidence and vigour that came of 
a new and braver world—Thurloe and Marvell, 
the admirable William Petty and the villainous 
George Downing, Samuel Pepys and John 
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Locke, Shaftesbury and Sir Robert Moray and 
Christopher Wren. There had been a revolu- 
tion of property as well as of mental atmosphere, 
and nothing henceforth could arrest the surge 
upwards of the Commons as the motive power 
of government. For a decade, the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms and the Protector’s Councils 
of State had held three kingdoms and scattered 
Colonies in a fast grip, entrusting all the 
resources of the State, as in their Board of 
Admiralty, to representatives of the Commons, 
and laying the foundations of the Cabinet 
system. In Committees of Trade and Planta- 
tions, afforced by experts, and in Thurloe’s 
department of foreign affairs, there were the 
germs of a permanent civil service. Their 
work had been done under the fire of many 
thousand pamphlets, against vocal protest 
from juries, under the eyes of the new coffee 
houses. Such government through public 
opinion could not long be suffocated by poor 
creatures like the second Buckingham, or 
tyrants like Lauderdale. 

Since, for a decade after Worcester, the 
Saints were in power, what Oliver had most 
treasured would certainly not die. His sword 
had guarded a great balancing interest in the 
State until it grew too strong to be overthrown ; 
political Nonconformity was his legacy, from 
which in due course proceeded the ideals, and 
whatever there was of spiritual fire, in the 
middle and yeoman class and the Whig party. 
There were men active in public life well 
before Worcester—Lord Craven if you will, or 
John Maynard—who lived to applaud or 
deplore the Revolution of 1688, and to read the 
doctrines of Locke, which were to reverberate 
in New England and thence to return, charged 
with fuller content. It was a queer ending 
for the visions of the Saints, an odd re-welding 


‘of the sword which had first been buckled 


on by the slow willow-edged rivers of 
Huntingdonshire. 

All revolutions are led, and most are made, 
by a minority, which has either to convert its 
opponents or suppress them by force. And one 
man’s life does not often give the time for a 
conversion. Illegalities, therefore, blind spiri- 
tual oppressions, and some judicial murders 
characterized this rule of the Saints, for which 
the Protector must bear his share of respon- 
sibility. Yet how much less was his, whose 
passion was for “ healing and settling’, and 
who showed an unfailing practical pity for 
“the poorest Christian, the most mistaken 
Christian ”. Necessarily, he must rule as the 
armed voice of a minority ; but he imparted to 
such a rule something endurable and magni- 
ficent. Let us hear him once more speaking, 
to a hostile audience, of the English people ; 
‘a people that have been, like other nations, 
sometimes up and sometimes down in our 
honour in the world, but yet never so low but 
we might measure with other nations ; and a 
people that have had a stamp upon them from 
God”. If, a little later, his defence of his 
Major-Generals is in a minor key, it still has 
an historic validity: “truly England doth 
yet receive one day more of lengthening 
out its tranquillity by that same service of 
theirs ”’. 

We return to Worcester. On the 12th 
September, after a day of hawking in the vale 
of Aylesbury as he passed, he was received at 
Westminster, with large cheering crowds and 
much firing of guns. On October 2nd, he wrote 
to the pastor of Boston, New England, formerly 
pastor of Boston in the Old, asking his prayers 
—asking too, “‘ how shall we behave ourselves 
after such mercies ? who is a God like ours ? ” 
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S OR THE STUDENT of ideological fanaticism, Persia, after spectacular failures to make a 

a f= for the student of conspiratorial career first in the Seljuk Empire and then in the 

- technique, the Assassins of Alamout are Cairo of the Fatimites. For ten years he lived 

f a tantalizing subject. The sect maintained its underground, wandering from area to area to 
independance for nearly two hundred years. Its escape the notice of the authorities and secretly 

n leaders treated, more or less on terms of _ recruiting adherents to his version of the 

c quality, with the rulers of the contemporary Ismaili faith. Ten years later, at the age of 

t great powers of the Middle East. They them- fifty, he and a small band of followers obtained 

d selves were men of outstanding intelligence and _— possession, by a daring ruse, of the mountain 

C vast erudition, and amassed in the course of fortress of Alamout near Kazvin in North 

y years a remarkable library. But this library, Persia. An expedition sent by the authorities 

S with the records and the dogma of the Order, to recover the castle was beaten back. A further 

s was destroyed when their citadel fell to the attempt to eject the intruders was countered 


Mongols in 1256. We have thus no inside by the assassination, in the capital, of Nizam el 
sources on their activities or aspirations, and Mulk, the Grand Vizir. Thereafter other 
are dependent on references in the works of strongholds were acquired by a similar mixture 
Arab and Persian chroniclers, whose know- of force and fraud ; and any active step against 
ledge at best was patchy, and whose hostile bias = the Assassins usually resulted in the violent 
was nearly always sharpened by moral or death of the official or officer concerned. 
theological indignation. Abdelrahman, the Queen Mother’s Vizir, 
The bare outline of their history is a simple | was murdered in 1097 ; Unru Bulka in 1100 ; 
one. In 1080 their founder, Hassan Ibn Abdelallah, the celebrated judge of Nishapur, 
Sabbah, returned secretly and as a fugitive to in 1105 ; and Fakhri, son of Nizam el Mulk, 


All photographs are reproduced from “ The Valley of the Assassins” by Freya Stark, by kind permission 
of Messrs. John Murray 
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Map of Persia, showing the Valley of the Assassins in the North 


in the following year. Victims in Syria, where 
the sect by now had established its branches, 
included the Amir of Edessa and the Governor 
of Aleppo. The murders provoked indignation, 
anger, and finally respect. It was recognized 
that the order made no empty threat. In 1120 
Sanjar, the last of the great Seljuk Sultans, 
was organizing a final expedition when he 
awoke one morning in his tent to find a dagger 
in the ground beside his pillow with a letter 
from the Grand Master of Alamout: “ Had 
we not been well disposed towards the Sultan, 
this dagger would be in his heart instead of in 
the earth.” The warning was sufficient. The 
Sultan at once made overtures for peace. The 
Order was assured possession of their castles, 
guaranteed freedom from interference and 
allotted certain provincial revenues. They had 
achieved not only de facto independance but 
de jure recognition. 
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Throughout their history the main weapon 
in their armoury was assassination ; and they 
showed uncanny skill and ingenuity in getting 
the executioners into the immediate vicinity of 
their victims. But once the mission was accom- 
plished there is no recorded instance of any 
attempt being made to look after them. The 
emissaries were nearly always caught. Some- 
times they were lynched by the crowd. More 
often they were apprehended by the authorities 
and sentenced to a slow and painful death. It 
was a matter of wonder to the contemporary 
world how successive Grand Masters could 
recruit an apparently inexhaustible stream of 
agents for missions which could have but one 
end. 

Various versions were current. Marco Polo 
has popularized the theory of an artificial 
Paradise, complete with houris, to which in- 
tended emissaries were introduced under the 














influence of hasheesh, thereafter believing that 
the price of their return was death in the 
service of the Order. This view—that the 
power of the Grand Master over his adherents 
was based on an elaborately stage-managed 
noax—has been widely held for some eight 
nundred years. It was a convenient theory, 
since it emphasized the duplicity of the sect, 
and as such commended itself to orthodox 
Moslem chroniclers. It was picturesque, and 
accordingly attractive to the layman. And, 
indeed, it may well contain somc elements of 
truth. The name Assassin seems probably 
to have been derived from Hasheesh—a drug 
not generally familiar at that period; but 
Hassan Ibn Sabbah, one of the best educated 
and most travelled men of his age, would almost 
certainly have heard of it. That he should have 
used it for his own purposes is in keeping with 
what we know of his character. 

But the range, the scope and the duration 
of the Assassins’ activities make it quite im- 
possible to accept an elaborate hoax as the 
explanation of their driving force. There may 
have been occasional deception. But such pious 
frauds as did occur were rendered possible and 
convincing only by the existence of a deep and 
passionate faith, which, in their turn, they 
helped to confirm. This was the belief that 
God had revealed his will through his prophet 
Mohamed, and after the Prophet through his 
Caliph Ali—Vicar of God upon earth in all 
things spiritual and temporal. Then came the 
Seven Imams in succession, who, in spite of 
treachery, repression and violence, had main- 
tained their holy office, and whose mission had 
finally devolved upon Hassan Ibn Sabbah, 
guardian to Nazir the last of the Vicars of God, 
Grand Master of the Order, and upon his little 
band of followers, arranged by the infinite wis- 
iom of Providence in strict hierarchy and 
liscipline. There were the Grand Priors in 
charge of districts ; then the Dais or initiators ; 
then the Rafiqs or companions; then the 
Lassiqs ; and finally the Fidais, the self- 
devoted ones, who carried out the orders of 
jeath. It was this little company who, in a 
world of vast and warring empires, carried the 
mmense responsibility of being sole guardians 
of the truth of God. For the individual the 
first duty was prompt and unquestioning 





obedience to the superior; the reward on 
death was immediate and everlasting partici- 
pation in the joys of heaven. 

At the head of this formidable machine 
stood the Grand Master and the Grand Priors, 
aloof, austere, and ruthless in their enforcement 
of austerity upon their followers. It was they 
alone who had completed the seventh and final 
stage of Ismaili initiation—the Tivil, wherein 
the inner essence was opposed to the outward 
form of the Divine Word, where articles of 
faith became mere allegories, and the fulfilment 
or neglect of religious duties a matter of in- 
difference. It is a fascinating but hopeless 
problem to attempt to determine what were the 
inner feelings and motives of Hassan Ibn 
Sabbah and his immediate successors as Grand 
Master, Kia Busurgomid and Mohamed I. It 
has been argued that the whole of the Assassin 
organization was deliberately built up with the 
sole object of satisfying the temporal ambitions, 
the lust for power, of the little clique at the top. 
But apart from the psychological difficulties of 
this theory it seems hardly consistent with 
what we know of Assassin policy. If motivated 
solely by a power complex, the first Grand 
Masters would not have stopped where they did. 
Directly or indirectly, by alliances and in- 
trigue, by pressure and open aggression, they 
would, one might suppose, have endeavoured 
to extend the area of their acknowledged do- 
minion. It would not have been difficult. 
Instead, they stopped short as soon as they had 
acquired the territorial bases necessary for the 
maintenance of their spiritual authority. Their 
claims, their appeal, their organization and their 
policy were, first and foremost, religious. It 
would seem very rash to presume that the 
religious element was absent from their inner 
motives. 

And so we come to the fourth Grand Master. 
Hassan II, son and successor of Mohamed I, 
seems to have been a young man of independent 
character. Before his accession he showed 


signs of impatience with the severity and disci- 
pline of Alamout. He drank wine in secret. He 
collected round him a circle such as is apt to 
form round a progressive Heir Apparent in a 
strict and old-fashioned court. He was flattered 
and courted. A story even became current that 
he was the Imam himself. This reached the ears 
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of Mohamed, who at once took drastic steps. 
Five hundred of Hassan’s followers were 
arrested, half of them were executed and the 
remainder banished. The Grand Master issued 
a solemn proclamation : “ Hassan is my son. 
I am not the Imam but one of his forerunners. 
Whosoever maintains the contrary is an infidel.” 
Hassan himself bowed to the storm and took 
steps to make his peace. He publicly con- 
demned his former associates and asserted the 
truth of his father’s declaration. 

Mohamed died in 1163, and Hassan became 
Grand Master. On the seventh day of the holy 
month of Ramadan he ordered the inhabitants 
of the surrounding villages to assemble at the 
foot of the rock of Alamout. A special pulpit 
was erected, and from it Hassan, in a formal 
khutba or homily, proclaimed himself Kaim el 
Kiamet, Lord of the Resurrection, the Very 
Imam, the Word of God. He declared open 
the Gates of Mercy to all who would follow 
him ; and on this Day of the Resurrection he 
solemnly released his people from all the 
restrictions which till then tradition and the 
Qoran had laid upon believers. His people must 
obey him implicitly ; but, that apart, they were 
above all laws. 

The announcement was staged and delivered 
with all the arts of showmanship which the 
Assassins possessed. It was received with 
delirious applause. The tale passed through 
the crowd of how the miracle had come to pass. 
Hassan II was no son of Mohamed, but a 
changeling, descendant of the son of the 
murdered Nazir, whom, it was said, the first 
Hassan had smuggled out of Egypt. Then the 
rumour changed ; he was no changeling—the 
son of Nazir had been his mother’s lover. 
Since the rules of marital continence had now 
been swept away along with the other restric- 
tions, this was no matter of offence to true 
believers. After the homily a feast had been 
prepared, and the feast very soon became an 
orgy. Similar scenes took place at the various 
subordinate headquarters. 

The reign of Hassan II was a short one. In 
1167 he was murdered by one of his brothers- 
in-law. He was succeeded by his son, Mohamed 
II, who instantly apprehended the murderer 
and put him to death together with his whole 
family, irrespective of age or sex. Mohamed II, 





like his father, proclaimed himself Imam, and 
confirmed his followers in their newly acquired 
liberties. He himself was a scholar and a 
philosopher, and he ruled for forty-six years. 
But his reign showed two significant develop- 
ments. For the first time agents of the Order 
were hired out, at a fixed rate, to neighbouring 
potentates to carry out assassinations on their 
behalf. There was also a notable diminution 
in missionary work. Compared with the 
austere asceticism of the previous régime, the 
new licence appeared to offer little attraction 
to the proselyte. The number of new converts 
grew less and less, and eventually attempts to 
win them over seem to have been more or less 
abandoned. 

The next Grand Master, Hassan III or 
Jelal ed Din, had expressed disapproval of the 
new dispensation during the lifetime of his 
father. When he came to power, either from 
conviction or policy, he reversed the system. 
He assumed the role of champion of the 
strictest tradition of Islam. He enforced the 
doctrine that the truths of the Qoran were to 
be taken literally and not in a figurative sense. 
He sent his wife and mother on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where the ladies distinguished them- 
selves by the piety of their demeanour and the 
lavishness of their alms. He built mosques and 
insisted on attendance at religious services. 
Alamout once more became renowned for the 
puritan strictness of its life. Ambassadors were 
despatched to the Caliph at Baghdad and to 
neighbouring potentates, to announce the 
orthodoxy of the new Grand Master. The out- 
side world was at first incredulous, then 
astonished and finally convinced. Splendid 
delegations were sent in return to Alamout to 
offer their congratulations, and throughout the 
Middle East the higher ecclesiastics proclaimed 
from their pulpits, with professional unction 
and optimism, that, though error might prevail 
for a time, the ultimate triumph of truth was 
certain. 

However, in 1220 Jelal ed Din was poisoned 
by one of his harem. His son, vicious and 
eccentric to the point of abnormality, ruled 
ingloriously for thirty-five years till he in his 
turn was murdered. The accession of the last 
Grand Master coincided with the appearance 
of the Mongol invaders. He endeavoured to 
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counter their increasing pressure by continued 
attempts at appeasement. Within two years 
he had surrendered Alamout in return for a 
promise of his personal safety ; and the power 
of the Assassins was finally broken. 

It is natural to point to the reign of Hassan II 
as the turning point in the history of the Order; 
and there are many examples in history of move- 
ments which, after two or three generations, 
have lost their fanatical faith in their mission 
and with it their driving force. But the Assas- 
sins maintained their discipline and power to 
strike for over a century after Hassan II’s 
announcement. In spite of the fifty years of 
licence, there is no evidence of falling off in the 
devotion of the individual Fidais, or in the 
skili and resource of the general staff responsible 
for their training and infiltration. It is possible 
to argue that, had Jelal ed Din’s successors 
only been of the calibre of the first Grand 
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Masters, the Order might well have with- 
stood ‘the initia) shocks of the Mongol 
invasion. 

Perhaps the main problem set us by the 
Assassins is to determine the roles respectively 
played by religious fanaticism and technical skill 
in the building up of their organization and in 
the formulation and execution of their schemes. 
And we have no evidence to help us find an 
answer. We do not know the motives that led 
Hassan I to establish the ideological pattern 
of his Order ; or those that led Hassan II (and 
his Grand Priors who unanimously supported 
him) to reverse the edicts of his great pre- 
decessor. We do not know whether, or how 
far, Hassan II’s policy did in fact contribute 
to the decline of the Order’s effectiveness. We 
can only say that history, perhaps fortunately, 
can show no other example of so formidable a 
conspiratorial machine. 
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INDUSTRIALISM AND WAR 


WAR AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By J. U. Nef. 

(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s.) 

A distinguished economic historian here 
surveys the historical interrelation between war 
and industry, the effect of war and peace on 
the process of industrialization. Between 1494 
and the present day, Professor Nef examines 
how the growing command which men exer- 
cised over their industrial resources was con- 
nected with their growing power of destruction, 
with a wealth of illustrative detail and sug- 
gestive comment. (The umbrella, for example, 
began its career as a manifestation of the per- 
sistent concern of commerce with comfortable 
improvement, and its notoriety as a symbol of 
weakness in international policy, with Louis 
Philippe.) This long essay on the rise of indus- 
trial civilization is a brave attempt to draw to- 
gether historical knowledge kept hitherto in 
separate compartments—military, industrial, 
constitutional, as well as the history of science, 
art, and manners—into the order and unity of 
a balanced whole. 

The author contests the view exemplified 
in the writings of Werner Sombart (1863-1941) 
that war played the dominant part in the rise 
of modern capitalism, and that the experiences 
of war raised the level of industrial productivity 
within the participating nations. He cites 
numerous examples to show that extensive 
and varied establishments, employing large 
numbers of workers under a single administra- 
tion, did not originate with the general use of 
firearms and explosives in modern times. 
England, the chief country in Europe for the 
expansion of most heavy industries, and for 
technological improvements of a_ utilitarian 
kind, was the least affected by war. Peace, 
combined with exceptional geographic advan- 
tages and with rich, hitherto largely unexploited 
mineral resources, provided the foundation for 
the genesis of her industrial civilization. The 
invention of gunpowder had nothing to do with 
war ; the first use of bronze was in bell, not 
cannon, casting. Nitro-glycerine and dynamite 
were invented for mining ; the release of atomic 
energy for peaceful industry was under dis- 
cussion before the war of 1939-1945. “ It may 
be plausibly claimed that the actual release of 


this energy came sooner as a consequence of 
the war, because of the vast sums assembled 
by the United States government to carry 
through the necessary research. But it cannot 
be claimed that war made the general use of 
this force for the material benefit of humanity 
more imminent.” Was there then ao connection 
between war, and recent advances in this field ? 
Professor Nef believes that it was the 
limitations imposed on warfare during the 
seventeenth century which made possible the 
rise of industrialism ; the removal of those 
limitations (which brought about the present 
pass) makes possible its destruction. “ The 
stakes now are all or nothing ; total war, per- 
haps total death, is the alternative to peace.” 
It is no longer possible to evade the problem 
of living with other men, other nations, other 
races, other cultures. It is no longer sufficient 
to believe vaguely that the last war ended war, 
and to dream irresponsibly of a millenium. 
More positive effort is required of man. The 
choice is still to be made—to kill, or to recognize 
one’s neighbour. As Mr. Paul Hoffman has 
recently argued, peace can be won (incident- 
ally showing, as Director of the Ford Peace 
Foundation, the importance that industry 
attaches to ending the fear of war). A common 
purpose has to replace cynicism and opport- 
unism: “the seriousness of wars can be 
mitigated . . . only by the growth of a common 
community of understanding relating to life as 
a whole, such as existed to some extent among 
the peoples of Europe in the age of limited wars 
during the late seventeenth and much of the 
eighteenth century, such as existed still earlier 
and on a broader basis in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries when wars among the Christian 
peoples were few and relatively inconsequen- 
tial”. The disposition to treat the customs, 
traditions, and beliefs of our ancestors before 
the late eighteenth century as primitive and 
outgrown stands in the way : they approached 
a common universe of customs and beliefs, and 
a common body of concepts and propositions 
which transcended differences of language. 
Such community of culture alone can bind 
human beings everywhere and always. 
Professor Nef, in showing that changed 


HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


September 13, 1759 

THE FALL OF QUEBEC 
In 1758 Pitt planned a major attack on the French 
in Canada. While Amherst was to advance against 
Quebec from the south, the major attack was to be 
made from the St. Lawrence with a force commanded 
by Admiral Saunders and General Wolfe. In June 
this force reached the Ile d’Orleans but, owing to the 
Rapids, progress upstream was impossible. Four 
thousand of Wolfe’s troops were transferred to 
smaller boats. In the early hours of September 13th 
they landed at the foot of the cliffs and, scrambling 
up the unguarded slopes, reached the Heights of 
Abraham. A frontal attack was then made on 
Montcalm’s forces which immediately broke. Both 
Wolfe and Montcalm were fatally wounded, but 
Quebec fell to the British. 


September 15, 1830 
THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAGEDY : THE DEATH OF 


HUSKISSON 

Although the Stockton to Darlington railway had 
been opened for the carriage of coal in 1825, the 
first railway to carry regular passengers was the 
Liverpool and Manchester line. Its opening on 
September 15, 1830, was marred by tragedy, when 
William Huskisson, a former President of the Board 
of Trade, stepping in front of an oncoming engine 
received fatal injuries. But the railway-builders were 
undeterred, and before a decade had passed London 
was linked by rail with Bristol, Birmingham and 
other principal towns. In 1835 the Great Western 
Railway was established despite the opposition of 
Eton College and the University of Oxford. 


September 18, 1898 
“* THE FASHODA INCIDENT ” 

Since the death of Gordon in 1885 the Sudan had 
been left in the hands of the Khalifa and his dervish 
followers ; but in 1896 it was decided to reconquer 
the territory. On September 2, 1898, Omdurman 
was captured by Sir Herbert Kitchener. A fortnight 
later a small French expedition under Major 
Marchand, which had started from Lake Chad, 
reached Fashoda in the southern Sudan and hoisted 
the French flag. Here Kitchener found them and 
persuaded Marchand to withdraw. Between France 
and Britain tension was acute ;_ but an Anglo-French 
Convention, signed the following March, prepared 
the way for the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium 
under which the Sudan is still administered. 


September 20, 480 B.c. 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS 
Determined to avenge their defeat at Marathon in 
490 B.c., the Persians under Xerxes, prepared a 
second attack on Greece by land and sea in 480 B.c. 
The Greeks resolved to hold the strong position at 
the Pass of Thermopylae, while their fleet guarded 
the straits of Euboea. Treachery enabled Xerxes to 
secure the Pass, and Themistocles, then strategos 


at Athens, advised the Athenians to evacuate Attica 
and the citizens of Athens to take refuge in their 
ships—‘‘ the wooden walls mentioned by the Delphic 
oracle—now clustered in the Bay of Salamis.” 
Induced by trickery to engage the Greeks within 
the enclosed bay, the Persians were unable to 
manoeuvre, and by sunset their fleet was destroyed. 
The following year the defeat of the Persian Mardo- 
nius at Plataea finally removed the Persian threat. 


September 22, 1852 

DEATH OF THE IRON DUKE 
For fifty years Wellington had been the most famous 
of English public figures. Having entered politics 
after Waterloo, he later became Prime Minister and 
leader of the Tory party. His greatest political achieve- 
ment was the granting of emancipation to the 
Catholics in 1829 ; and, though he opposed parlia- 
mentary reform, he loyally accepted the decision 
of the people in 1832. On European affairs his 
influence was steadying ; and thanks to his efforts 
the allied armies in 1818 were withdrawn from 
France. 


October 7, 1571 
BATTLE OF LEPANTO 

In 1570 the Turks attacked Cyprus, and Venice 
appealed for help to Christendom. Pope Pius V 
having formed a Holy League with Spain and Venice 
against the Turks and the Moors of North Africa, 
a fleet of some 260 vessels under the command of 
Don John of Austria sailed east and encountered the 
Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto. A Turkish 
attempt to sail round the flanks of the allied fleet 
was frustrated by the Genoese commander Andrea 
Doria and the Venetian galleys under Barnarigo. 
The Turkish fleet was routed, and ten thousand 
Christian captives were released. 


October 9, 1536 
PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE 

The ecclesiastical policy of Henry VIII and the 
dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 caused a 
revolt in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire which cul- 
minated in a mass meeting at Lincoln presided over 
by Robert Aske. After occupying York, where the 
Archbishop joined them, the rebels marched to 
Doncaster where the Royal Commissioners offered 
them terms which they accepted. As these, however, 
were not honoured by the King, the revolt broke out 
anew. It was quickly suppressed, and Aske and 
other leaders were subsequently executed. 


October 11, 1§21 

FIDEI DEFENSOR 
In recognition of Henry VIII’s defence of the Faith, 
which he expounded in a book condemning the 
doctrines of Luther, and dedicated to the Pope, 
Leo X promulgated a bull conferring upon Henry the 
title “‘ Fidei Defensor.” The title has been retained 
by all English sovereigns, and is shown to-day on 
every coin of the realm. 
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techniques and economic development have not 
facilitated total war, stresses continually that the 
roots of war lie in human nature and human spirit. 
The choice which has to be made is in that realm : 
“Restraints upon men and societies, which made 
war more humane and reduced the amount of 
fighting among civilized peoples, were created before 
the triumph of industrial civilization. They were 
more a cause for that triumph than a result of it. 
Industrialism has helped to destroy the restraints. 
Its future, like that of general culture and world 
community, without which industrialism cannot sur- 
vive, depends upon their renewal. . . . It depends 
upon the integration of industrialism, the fruits of 
which have been abundance, commodity, and sanita- 
tion, with style, order, and delight. The goal of 
ransacking the earth for its mineral treasures and 
harnessing new sources of physical energy will lead 
nowhere, unless they are subordinated to the use of 
these resources for the benetit of a rich human 
existence, which our ancestors understood better 
than we do’. The direction of the mind to the con- 
quest of matter, putting a premium on practical 
achievement, has gone far enough : there is nothing 
except themselves to prevent men and women from 
using their new-found wealth to establish a world 
society approaching the millenium in the felicity it 
would provide. It is with their minds and wills, not 
with mere material progress, that men can influence 
human destiny—by kindling the native intelligence, 
imagination, and taste which they possess, and which 
the increase of leisure should have given them an 
opportunity to improve. As Bertrand de Jouvenel 
recently wrote : “ Fate is the shape taken by history 
when men fail to act.” 

A short review can only hint at the riches of this 
important work, marred in only one respect, the 
collection of the comprehensive notes, which require 
frequent consultation, at the end, instead of on the 
relevant page. ERIC ROBSON. 


LOOKING FOR HISTORY IN BRITISH CHURCHES. By 
M. D. Anderson. (Fohn Murray. 25s.) 
Church-haunters who cannot resist the lure of 

every unknown porch they see on their travels, know 
how rarely they are altogether disappointed, how 
few of our parish churches do not contain at least 
one thing of interest. They are confident of finding 
something shaped in glass or stone, in wood or brass 
which can speak to them of the continuity and mild 
prosperity of life in this island during the past 
thousand years. It may well be that nearly every 
century of the ten has added some feature to the 
building which, as it stands there among the yews 
and grave slabs, seems also to stand in the fourth 
dimension of time. 

Some of these explorers get their satisfaction 
from piecing together the architectural history of 
the church, others from their appreciation of medieval 
art. Miss Anderson does not write for them, because, 
as she says, they are already provided with an 
abundant literature. There is hardly an architectural 
term in her book, nor is she “‘ concerned with the 
religious or aesthetic aspect of churches . . . but 
solely with the evidence bearing on the social history 
of our country ”’. 

It may be judged an unwise decision to omit what 
she calls the “ religious aspect ”, for it includes all 
those changes in the way churches were used and 





furnished, many of which are profoundly “ social ” 
in implication, and which have left conspicuous 


marks on the fabric. How often are uninformed 
visitors to be seen puzzling over the little stairway 
and door that once led to the rood loft and now open 
on to space as though intended for a suicide leap ? 
Or, if the abolition of the rood is too doctrinal, then 
surely such matters as the provision of a minstrels’ 
gallery, changes in pews and other seating arrange- 
ments, the sudden glorification of the pulpit that 
went with the protestant emphasis on preaching, 
do much to help us to recreate both the experience 
and outlook on life of earlier parishioners. 

Perhaps, too, Miss Anderson should have given 
her readers more help in finding their way about a 
church. Long experience imbues the antiquary with 
a hardly conscious sense of where to look for evidence 
not shared by everyone who could benefit from read- 
ing this book ; to take two small examples, how can 
the novice guess that he should look for memorial 
brasses under strips of dusty matting, or that the 
misericords recorded here in some excellent plates 
are to be found by lifting the seats of choir stalls ? 

Criticism of Looking for History in British 
Churches must be largely directed towards such 
omissions ; all that has gone into it is interesting, 
and carefully handled to create an impression of 
intimacy with medieval people of every degree. For 
the early chapters, where the arrangement is roughly 
chronological, the material surviving is necessarily 
scanty and Miss Anderson has to make use of what- 
ever comes to hand. Pre-Christian survivals such as 
a prehistoric monolith in the churchyard or Roman 
fragments incorporated in later masonry, Saxon 
preaching crosses, Viking grave-stones, these are the 
few remains which can be used to give sporadic 
glimpses of pre-Conquest Britain. The persistence 
of ancient ideas in Christian society is particularly 
well conveyed by the discussion of the Green Man 
or vegetation spirit so often rendered in Gothic 
carving. The example illustrated from Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, a tragic face with oak leaves sprouting from 
the mouth, is a most moving work of art and serves 
to remind us of the aesthetic pleasure which may be 
permitted to attend “ looking for history ”’. 

Once she has reached her principal period, the 
Middle Ages, Miss Anderson can divide the enor- 
mously more abundant material into various social 
subjects ; she describes what is left in our churches 
to recall the life and work of princes and prelates, 
entertainers, pilgrims, crusaders, mariners and 
traders, a whole Chaucerian procession of medieval 
character. If in the course of her enquiry she has to 
expose some beloved fallacies, for instance, that all 
knights shown on their tombs with legs crossed are 
crusaders, she allows some other picturesque tradi- 
tions to pass. It is satisfactory still to be able to 
believe that the scraps of skin adhering to some East 
Anglican church doors may indeed have been flayed 
from marauding Danes. 

Travellers not obsessed by another modern 
fallacy—that their presence is urgently required 
elsewhere—will get much enjoyment from this book. 
It will encourage them to loiter in wayside churches, 
meeting the shades of people who were not in the least 
interested in history, who would never have thought 
of looking for it, but who unwittingly left traces of 
their own lives to be sought for by us, their nostalgic 
descendants. JACQUETTA HAWKES. 
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HUSKISSON AND HIS AGE. By C. R. Fay. (Lomgmans, 
Green. 30s.) 


Nineteenth-century history has suffered from a 
surfeit of many-volumed lives of statesmen, often 
written soon after the subject’s death by an admiring 
amateur. William Huskisson had no big biography ; 
and the announcement of this. work by a modern 
economic historian was very welcome. His speeches, 
and selections from the Huskisson Papers, have been 
published, and in 1928 appeared an excellent mono- 
graph on Huskisson and his Age by Alexander Brady, 
then a colleague at Toronto of C. R. Fay. Of Pro- 
fessor Fay’s two volumes the second, not yet pub- 
lished, will cover Huskisson’s political career after 
his appointment to the Board of Trade. 


Volume one could hardly be more different from 
the normal pattern of biographies. It begins with 
detailed contemporary accounts of Huskisson’s death 
at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and three hundred pages later starts on his 
ancestry and birth. Between these episodes he has 
appeared in a dream-world where chronology does 
not exist, making several trips to 1950 and one into 
his imagined career after 1830. For much of the time 
he is not there at all. Professor Fay has always liked 
to follow whatever chance associations take his 
fancy ; and often such whimsical digressions were 
pleasing and informative. This time he pushes the 
—_ to the point of absurdity. 


. The day (for us) of the Battle of Britain : 

vo pe. Dizzy lost his Mary Anne : the day and round 
about it that Moscow burned—the fingers of 
Napoleon : the day that death claimed Huskisson. 
If you don’t know it, ‘ you don’t know much’, said 
the Duchess, ‘ and that’s a fact’. I ask pardon for 
the seeming inconsequence, but Daresbury is seven 
miles south of Warrington, and Parkside, Newton, 
is five miles north of it ; and Newton. . . contained 
the abode from which on 11 July 1832 Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson was taken to be baptised. . 
We could grant the pardon once ; but the book is 
full of Wonderland inconsequences. ‘“‘ Revenons a 
nos moutons,” he says after three pages on the 
difference in those days between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, “‘for we have strayed a long way from 
Huskisson and his fiscal policy’. He accordingly 
returns—to the extent of printing a letter from a 
French admirer of Huskisson to his widow. There is 
so much facetiousness and anecdote that we feel that 
any minute Professor Fay will recite a limerick. 
And on page 297 he does—an original and Freudian 
but not very funny one. 


Nevertheless the book contains a good deal of 
solid material. The section called ‘“‘ The Historical 
Approach ”’, though it starts with three approaches 
to Huskisson’s statue and interviews with both 
the statue and the gardener, has sketches of some of 
the lesser-known figures of the period—Sturges 
Bourne, Wilmot Horton and his ideas about colonial 
economics, J. C. Herries, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who never opened a budget, and many 
more. There is an account of the project for pro- 
ducing raw silk in Ireland, clear and helpful because 
it consists wholly of relevant documents. But of 
Huskisson, despite the printing in full of much cor- 
respondence, we gain a disappointingly slight impres- 
sion. The shifting, arrangement, and elucidation 
of the sources so lavishly quoted have been carried 
out in a happy-go-lucky way that does little justice 
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to their value or to Professor Fay’s undoubted ability 
as an historian. 

The second main section, ““ The Geographical 
Approach ” opens with an account of Huskisson’s 
duties as “ First Commissioner of His Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests and Land Revenues”. It then 
resolves itself into an historical guide-book to places 
with which Huskisson was in one way or another 
connected : Sussex, Thames-side, Staffordshire, and 
Liverpool. We hear, for instance, about the truck 
system, the London Customs House, the iron 
industry, the economics of salt, and the Arun Naviga- 
tion. (“ ... So away, boys, to Arun’s Dell... ”’). 
Professor Fay is a good guide, as guides go. Usually 
he keeps to Huskisson’s time, and he conducts these 
tours through its social and economic history in a 
style that many readers will find attractive. But this 
is not the. authoritative work on Huskisson which 
he is well qualified to write. Let us hope that in 
volume two he will do so. D. H. PENNINGTON. 


TUDOR RENAISSANCE. By James Lees - Milne. 

(Batsford. 21s.) 

Mr. Lees-Milne’s book is partly an attempt to 
answer the question why there was no classical style 
of architecture in England before Inigo Jones. Had 
Mr. Lees-Milne confined himself to this point, he 
might have produced a more coherent book. Instead, 
he undertakes to survey the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance on the visual arts in Tudor England ; a 
task for which he scarcely has the necessary space. 
This forces him to adopt a treatment which often 
lacks historical perspective. He sees the Renaissance 
as a revolt of humanism against scholasticism, the 
expression of an Italy that “never really liked or 
assimilated the medieval concept of life”. His 
acceptance of humanist visitors’ views about English 
culture leads to strange statements, such as that, in 
the work of Wyatt and Surrey, “ no longer do poems, 
any more than buildings, unfold in a haphazard way 
and grow up ballad-wise, as a result of the unco- 
ordinated efforts of anonymous craftsmen ”’. 

Mr. Lees-Milne describes the work of Italian 
craftsmen under Henry VIII and their limited 
influence on decoration and monumental sculpture. 
He shows that under Edward VI the taste of both the 
Protector Somerset and of the Duke of Northumber- 
land was influenced by French and Italian examples, 
yet the chief stylistic influences came from the 
Netherlands and Germany. Mr. Lees-Milne holds 
Holbein and English Protestantism responsible for 
this victory of the North over the Mediterranean. 
No one would deny the importance of Holbein’s 
influence, but Mr. Lees-Milne’s account of painting 
is too summary, otherwise he would also have had to 
consider the influence of England on Holbein and his 
followers. Again his thesis might be more con- 
vincing, if it were supported by some consecutive 
account of the nature of French influence. While if, 
as he claims, Protestantism inhibited Englishmen’s 
appreciation of Italian architecture, how was it that 
the most Protestant statesmen of the sixteenth 
century, Somerset and Northumberland, had the 
most classical taste in architecture ? 

But these dubious points should not be allowed to 
obscure the great merits of the sections on archi- 
tecture. Mr. Lees-Milne has not only seen the 
buildings he describes and read the best authorities, 
but he has also done important original work of his 
own, as his accounts of Hatfield and Blickling show. 
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The pioneers of Renaissance architecture in 
England were Sir William Sharington and Sir John 
Thynne, men of business to Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley and Protector Somerset respectively. Later 
both advised Northumberland on architecture. 
Sharington had been to Italy and his career displays 
the unscrupulousness of the Italianate Englishman 
of legend. Thynne lived longer and more cautiously 
and had the more enduring architectural influence. 
He was responsible for his own house, Longleat, 
“the most Italian of all the English great houses of 
the sixteenth century,” and he transmitted his taste 
through one of his chief masons, Robert Smythson. 
Smythson certainly worked at Wardour and possibly 
at Longford, befo-e he left Wiltshire for Wollaton, 
where he worked in a more Flemish style. But Mr. 
Lees-Milne believes that he returned to Thynne’s 
style at Hardwick, though there is no documentary 
evidence that Smythson was chief mason there. 
Smythson’s son, John, and his grandson, Huntingdon, 
worked in an increasingly classical idiom. Enough 
of Huntingdon’s work remains at Bolsover to show 
his importance “‘ in the history of English Renaissance 
architecture, as the author of work as classical as any- 
thing Inigo Jones was producing at the same date ” 

We can only reg<et that Mr. Lees-Milne had not 
more space to develop his architectural analyses. 
[his is a book which anyone interested either in 
architecture or Tudor history should read. 

J. P. Cooper. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I. By Brigadier- 
General Sir James E. Edmonds. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 30s.) 

The author of this military history of the 1914-18 
war was Director of the Historical Section (Military 
Section) of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and 
of the Cabinet Office from 1919 till his retirement 
in 1949. Of the thirty odd volumes dealing with 
military operations, he wrote twelve, and edited the 
remainder. As the work of compiling the history 
proceeded, he summarized each campaign, and these 
summaries form the basis of this present account. 

The purpose of the book is to give the general 
reader a summary of convenient length, and to serve 
is an introduction for the student of the art of 
warfare to the campaigns of the first World War. 
Of the two functions, the book admirably fulfils the 
econd, but it is to be doubted whether the general 
reader will be able to give it the time it warrants for 
tudy. The author has brought the style of official 
history to his presentation of facts ; and a more inte- 
zrated and analytical approach might have been more 
\ippropriate, now that over thirty years have elapsed. 

Most of the space in the book has been devoted, 

ightly, to the military operations on the Western 

Front in France. Time after time, the French and 

British Governments declared it to be the principal 

front, and it was in France that most of the changes in 

varfare took place. There, to mention only a few, 
rench warfare, tanks, gas, steel helmets, were used 
wr the first time. More significantly for future wars, 
the beginnings of tactical air support, and strategic 
ombing, such as was current in the Second World 
War, can there be traced. The other fronts are not 
eglected ; the Eastern, the Italian, and subsidiary 
operations are dealt with, and cross references 
onnect the events in the various theatres. 

The volume has an excellent index, which the 

erious student will find of great use. 
THOMAS MILNE. 
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SIR, THE HUNGRY ’FORTIES 

In your July issue Mr. W. H. Chaloner asks if any 
uses of the phrase “the hungry ’forties”’ can be 
traced to a date earlier than 1904. It may be worth 
while to draw attention to a book by Canon Henry 
Scott Holland entitled A Bundle of Memories. The 
book is undated, but the author’s preface is dated 
May 1, 1915. On p. 281 occurs the following 
passage : “‘ Those members of the Christian Social 
Union who used to creep in to our monthly meetings 
would often see there, in the early days of our 
London Branch, a bent figure sitting. . . And, now 
and again, when some pink youthful cheerful 
Pessimist, such as Mr. Masterman, had plunged us 
all into the abyss of despair, the old man would rise... 
and bid us cheer up. ‘ You young fellows have never 
seen the “‘ Hungry ’Forties”’ .. .’ The old man was 
J. M. Ludlow.” 

Admittedly, we have only Canon Scott Holland’s 
memory to vouch for the actual use of the phrase 
by Ludlow. But if that memory can be trusted, it 
suggests that the phrase may be traced back earlier 
than 1904. I write on holiday, far from books of 
reference, but my impression is that “ the early days ” 
of the London branch of the Christian Social Union, 
when Mr. Masterman could be described as youthful, 
must refer to a period before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and this seems to agree with the 
reminiscent flavour of Scott Holland’s style in this 
passage. I believe that J. M. Ludlow did not die 
until 1911, but he was old enough to have been in 
Paris in 1848 and to have been “ out with Kingsley 
on the historic Charter Day.” 

Yours, etc., 
D. S. COLMAN, 
Shrewsbury. 


SIR, NEW ZEALAND’S HISTORY 

I sincerely hope that you may in the future 
devote some space in History Today for topics of 
New Zealand history. It is not until one studies the 
field in detail that one realizes how much of our 
history has never been written, and how much is 
based on sheer guesswork. For example, Mr. K. 
Sinclair of Auckland University has recently demon- 
strated that the Maori Land League, which is 
referred to in almost every work as a prime cause 
of the Maori Wars of the 1860’s, never existed 
outside the imagination of politicians attempting to 
justify the war. Practically the whole field of New 
Zealand history requires re-investigation. 

It does appear to me to be an unfavourable com- 
ment on our sense of values that a country which has 
recently undertaken the expense of £100,000 on a 
general election eighteen months before it was due, 
cannot set aside the few thousand pounds required 
to write its own history. As a result, no authoritative 
history of New Zealand exists at the present time, 
nor does there seem any likelihood of one appearing 
in the near—or distant—future. If your magazine 
could do anything at all to make known this state 
of affairs or even help to fill in a few of the gaps, it 
would be doing this country a great service. 

Yours, etc., 
T. G. WILSON, 
Auckland, S.W.2, 
New Zealand. 
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EXISTENTIAL HISTORY 
SIR, 

D. C. Somervell (August issue) suggests that 
here are three histories—pure or factual, classical 
nd literary and, finally, metaphysical. I would 
uggest that, analytically, there may be a fourth. 

Metahistorians themselves may be classified 
.ccording to the metaphysics they expound by way 
if their analysis of the process of change or becoming. 


One very influential modern school of thought 


existentialists) owe their genesis to a reaction against 
vhat your correspondent terms “‘ what the whole 
hing boils down to.”” More particularly the school 
rose aS a protest against Hegel and what have been 


termed the objectifications of those philosophers and 


metahistorians who have sought to explain history 
ind the Universe. If the existentialists have come to 
stay we may expect that, sooner or later, existential 
historians will appear thus constituting yet a “‘fourth 
history.”” Berdyaev, perhaps, is already an example. 

For my own part I hope that the influence of the 
existential philosophers will be to make us realize 
that the analysis of historical studies into pure, 
classical, metaphysical, etc., is itself an example of 
false objectification ; that the study of history is 
essentially a unitary process involving fact, interpre- 
tation and metaphysics with mystery at the heart of 
it. In expressing this hope I am, of course, putting 
forward an “ existential ’’ point of view myself. 

Yours, etc., 
CYRIL SMITH, 
Egham, Surrey. 


WHY HAVE HISTORY ? 
SIR, 

Christopher Dawson’s article concerning the aims 
of the historian in writing history leads to the 
question: what are the aims of the University 
teacher in teaching history? The impression I 
gained during my stay at Oxford from 1945 to 1947 
from the numerous lectures I hopefully sampled 
during the first week of my first two or three terms, 
was that history is treated almost solely as a con- 
venient supply of raw material for training in clear 
thinking and balanced judgment. But if this is the 
only important function of history, then why have 
history at all? Only a minority of those who read 
history at the University will make their living by 
writing or teaching history. Why not go the whole 
hog and find a really suitable supply of raw material 
for the majority who go into the Civil Service, 

idustry, and commerce ? Current events might be 
ade the topic of the weekly essay. Undergraduates 
might be asked to study the accounts of an event in 
veral newspapers, and then, by fieldwork and 
research, try to arrive at the facts and their signifi- 
ince. (Dons, in assessing the value of the work 
produced, would then be faced with the alternatives 
emulating Sherlock Holmes or his brother 
lycroft : they would have to roam the countryside 
‘amining the scenes of crime, or stay at home and 
tound the baffled investigators from the depths 
an armchair.).... 
Yours, etc., 
M. ROCKOVITCH, 
Leytonstone, E.11. 
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LORD ROSEBERY ON GLADSTONE’S 
LAST CABINET 


Introduced by Winston S. Churchill 


In our October and November issues, 
by courtesy of Lord Rosebery, we hope 
to publish a document that we believe 
to be of exceptional interest—a contem- 
porary account by the fifth Earl of 
Rosebery of Mr. Gladstone’s Last Cabinet. 
This record, which Lord Rosebery com- 
piled to correct any false statements that 
might subsequently be made, has not 
before been published. It now appears 
with an introduction by the Rt. Hon, 
Winston S. Churchill, O.M. C.H., M.P. 
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